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PERSONAL 

DVERTISER, with excellent salmon stretch, 

2 miles both banks of River Eden, near Carlisle, 
and very good. Near accommodation (farmhouse) 
best January, February, March, and late Sep- 
tember, October. Would like to contact private 
owner of salmon fishing that is best in other 
months, in any county. View, occasional ex- 
change of 2 rods spinning.—Apply: LINSTOCK 
SCOTBY FISHERIES, 28, Brook Street, Selby, 
Yorks. 

N ORIGINAL SPEECH for,each occasion, 

Public speaking privately taught.—Ring 
WELbeck 4947, KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 67, Hal- 
lam Street, W.1. 

ACHELOR (60), ex-Cantab. and City, having 

lost furniture by fire at depository. requires 
Board Residence as Paying Guest, within 80 miles 
London.—Box 766. 

ANTED to buy. small established Antique 

Business (furniture, china, silver, etc.). 
Shop with living accommodation in village or 
country town, South England preferred. Might 
consider other type of business. e.g. books, good 
modern furniture, or others.—Box 760. 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


2/- per line (Minimum 3 lines) 





MISCELLANEOUS 
HE GENERAL TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR), 
LTD. (Established 1918). A RETAIL SHOP, 
1, 3 and 5, Grantham Place, Park Lane (Picca- 
dilly End), W.1. Gro. 3273. Has a large stock of 
FINE ANTIQUE FURNITURE and of furnishing 
pieces, CHINA, GLASS, ETC. 
HICK CORD NETTING, 30 x 6 ft. 
suitable for farmers, gardeners, sports, 
poultry, making vegetable bags, etc., 11/- each 
10 for £5. Tarpaulins, ex-railway, 20 x 12 ft., 65/-; 
ditto, 10ft. x 7 ft., 166. Chemical Sanitary Closets, 
30/- each.—BATLEY & CO., Stockport. 
ARING & GILLOW are glad to buy Second- 
hand Furniture and Silver, in good con- 
dition.—Oxford Street, W.1. 
ILLIAM OGDEN, Court Jeweller, 13 Bruton 
Street, Berkeley Square, W.1, offers expert 
advice on the Buying, Selling and Valuation of 
FINE JEWELS. (One of the World’s Greatest 
Authorities). Mayfair 2511-2512. 





approx., 





MISCELLANEOUS 
VANT GALLERIES LTD., will pay best prices 
for fine quality, second-hand Furniture. 
Write to, or call at. 169173, Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W.1, or phone EUSTON 4667. 
IRD BOOKS Wanted. Gould's Birds of Great 
Britain, Kurope,. Asia, New Guinea, Humming 
Birds. and any others. Edwards’ Birds and 
Gleanings of Natural History. Lilford’s Birds. 
Audubon’s Birds of America. Elliot’s Birds of 
Paradise. Shelly’s Sun Birds. Morris’s Game 
Birds. Thorburn’s Birds, 4 volumes, and Game 
Birds. Peter Scott's Wild Chorus and Morning 
Flight. Dewar’s Game Birds. Pollard's Game 
Birds. Phillip’s Ducks. Libraries purchased. 
HOLLAND BROS.. 8 Bristol Street, Birmingham 5 
B“ ,OUSES—Men’s worn shirts will make into 
MOST ATTRACTIVE Blouses or own material 
can be made up by experts, from 30-. NO 
COUPONS.—Write for details, C.B. C.14, 45a, 
Mortimer Street. London, W.1. 
HESS. When buying new equipme nt remember 
ihe original STAUNTON CHESSMEN are the 
best. Hand made by craftsmen. JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD.. Makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795. Thornton Heath, 
surrey. 
LEANING. Carpets and U pholstered Furniture 
A Cieaned without removal by Shampoo process. 
Floors and furniture polished. Painted walls and 
woodwork washed.—HOUSEHOLD AND __IN- 
DUSTRIAL CLEANING CO., LTD., 32 Grosvenor 
Gardens Mews North. S.W.1. Sloane 1050. 
LOTHING WANTED. also for SALE or HIRE 
Suits. Riding Kit. Boots. Furs. Binoculars, 
Cameras, Trunks, Sporting Guns, Fishing Tackle, 
Furniture. Linen. CASH for parcels. All British 
Established 25 years.—GORDON GIBSON 
131 and 141 Edgware Road, Marble 
Padd. 3779 and 9808. 
Send your Corsets to us. Our 
experts will repair any make. Estimate of 
ost given and the Corsets returned to you in a 
reasonable time after acceptance. Corsets must 
be cleaned before sending to Dept. C. CORSET 
RENOVATING CO., LTD., 134, Baker Street, 
London, W.1. 
USTOMERS OF HEAL'S in the London area 
who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, 
are requested to write to HEAL & SON, LTD., 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 
all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL. Trial 
size 1 pint) 4-, post free.—Full details from 
RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., Winchester. 
IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 
and Modern Silver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post HOLMES 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29 Old Bond Street. W.1. (REG. 1396). 
IAMONDS. JEWELS. GOLD. EMERALDS. 
SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65 New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 
ANDBAG REPAIRS of all descriptions. Re- 
linings. broken frames our specialities: over 
24.000 satisfied customers. Send bags to: 
* RENOVATIONS “ (Dept. R.), Michael House. 
Wicklands Avenue, Saltdean, Sussex. Free 
estimate. Work done by ex-Servicemen. 
ORSE BRASS COLLECTING, No. 3 
trations, coloured plates. Fullest 
tion. Cloth 5s. post free.—H. S. 
Vesey Road. Sutton Coldfield. 
MITATION JEWELLERY, Pearls, Paste 
Brooches, Clips, etc. Also real, purchase for 
ash. Post to the ORIENT JEWEL CO., LTD.., 
8&7. Regent Street, London. W.1. Offer by return. 
ACK BARCLAY. LTD.. the world’s 
official retailers of ROLLS-ROYCE 
LEY CARS. Your inquiries invited. 
St. George St.. Hanover Sq., London. 
fair 7444. 
ATY & 
make 


600 illus- 
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HELENA ZUGHAFT. Dressmakers, 
up customers’ new materials. We 
specialise in expert remodelling for the “Coupon 
thrifty” and have a highly successful POSTAL 
SERVICE for out-of-town ladies.—l12a. Lowndes 
Knightsbridge, S.W.1. Sloane 2015. 

NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 

THOMAS & SONS. 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 

ADIES* TAILORED SHIRTS made to measure 

4 in Silk. Wool, or Poplin. Customers’ own 
materials made up. Patterns and designs sent. 

!. BYRES & CO.. Westbury, Wilts. 

AMB SKINS and RABBIT FURS beautifully 
dressed; suitable for making gloves. slippers. 
etc. From 9s, 2d. to 26s. 8d. each. Write for 
particulars.—DOMESTIC FUR PRODUCERS, 

LTD., Newton ssa 

INIA TURES. — Treasured Memories. 
Exquisitely painted from any photograph 
from 3 guineas, Old miniatures perfectly restored. 
VALERIE SERRES, 78a Marine Parade, 
Brighton, Sussex (late of Wimbledon). Est. 1760. 


Street 


GARDENING 

HEAD of us—Nobody—Up to us—But a few. 

For all Spring Bulbs and Flowering Roots. 
Anemone de Caen mixture of all colours, per 100 
15 -, 2- doz.; Begonia, 21/- per doz.; Chrysanthe- 
mum Edhler Read, 12 - per doz.; Dahlias, 18/- per 
doz.; Gladioli, 1st, 9'-, 2nd, 6'- per doz.; Lavender 
15 - per doz.; Paeonies, 21 - per doz.; Pyrethrum, 
12 - per doz.; Red Hot Poker, 12/- per doz.; Scabi- 
ous, 12- per doz. : Trollius. 15/- per doz. Lily of 
the Valley, strong, healthy crowns, 126 per 100, 
66 per 50. Sweet Pea, finest selecte d seeds, mix- 
ture of all colours, 10/- per oz., 56 per '. 0oz., 
packets, 1/- and 2’-. Delivered free for cash with 
order, Send for our Spring List, one penny stamp. 

WINDMILL NURSERIES, Crawley, Sussex. 

LACKCURRANTS. 3 ft.. 4-7 shoots, Ministry 

certified 18'- per doz. Rose Climbers, pink, 
white. yellow and scarlet, 5.- each. Apples, 
Peaches, Nectarines, Plums, Gages. Spring- 
flowering Peaches. Plums, Almonds and Rhodo- 
dendrons.—WINKFIELD MANOR NURSERIES, 
Ascot. 

ULBS—any lot 10-. All guaranteed to flower 

in 1946. 25 Early Tulips, 33 Mixed Tulips, 30 
Mixed Darwin Tulips. 25 Double Daffodils. 12 
Kaiserkroon Tulips, 25 Clara Butt. 15 Parrot 
Tulips. 50 Double White (Camellia flower), 50 
Pheasant Eye (sweet smelling), 25 King Alfreds. 
25 Emperors, 40 Bath's Flame, 40 Croesus. 40 
Cheerfulness. 50 Horace. 50 Mixed Narcissus, 50 
Mixed Daffodils. 100 Grape Hyacinths, 30 Crocus. 
40 Mixed Anemones. 50 Snowdrops. 100 Aconites. 
10 White Lilies. 50 Lilies of the Valley. 3 Red 
Lilies. 4 Pink Lilies, 25 Golden Spur, 50 Princeps. 
30 Scarlet Anemones. 30 Dutch Iris, 25 Spanish 
Iris. 50 Bluebells. 7 Crown Imperials. 6 Gladioli. 
20 Rhineland Tulips. Every lot 10-; half lots 6d. 
extra each lot; any 11 lots, 100-. All carr. pd. 
List 1d.-CHARLES CURTIS & CO., Chatteris, 
Cambs. 

ON’T let winter play havoc with your Mower. 

Have it reconditioned or sell now. Hand or 
motor machines thoroughly overhauled. ready 
for the spring. or purchased at a good cash price. 
Mowers exchanged.—DALE, JONES & CO., 
81, Little Albany Street, London, N.W.1. 

'ARDEN PLANNING. Design and supervision 

of gardens old and new, by E. N. COWELL. 
B.Sc., 1.L.A.. Swanley Dip. Hort., 1, Boswell 
Road, Sutton Coldfield. 

ORSE SHORT STABLE MANURE, guaranteed 

best quality. 10- per cwt., 45’- 5 cwt. Man- 
golds, 76 cwt., all carriage paid, satisfaction 
fuaranteed.—SAVILLE'S, Deepdale, Potton, Bed- 
fordshire. 


OIN THE CHASE CLOCHE GUILD. Will help 
you double the quantity and quality of your 
vegetable crops. Membership (2/6 a year) brings 
you Monthly Letters of practical instruction, 
the pooled hints and tips of Thousands of Mem- 
bers, free use of our expert Advisory Bureau, 
admission to Demonstrations. Talks. etc. Send 
26 to Secretary, Chase Cloche Guild, The Grange, 
Chertsey. Surrey. 
ARGE-FLOWERING GLADIOLI BULBS for 
sale; mixed colours; 35’- per 100 flowering 
bulbs; 20- per 1,000 one-year-old seed bulblets.— 
Box 630. 
L* ORGANIT. The Organic Soil Dressing 
which supplies abundant humus to the soil. 
Replaces Stable Manure and ensures the best 
results from future applications of fertilisers in 
the garden and on the farm. Large bag 106, 
3 large bags for £1'/10’-. Reduced prices for bulk 
orders for farm purposes or large areas: prompt 
delivery.—Further particulars from: CORNISH 
MANURES, LTD.. Alexandra Dock, King’s Lynn. 
AVING STONE. quantity of Old London York 
Stone (rectangular and crazy) for sale.- 
S. A. WILLIS, 24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. 
Phone 3358. 
EAT MOSS for Garden, Poultry, Horses, 
35 - approx. 2-cwt. bale: 4 for 130-, delva.— 
H.F. BATTERSBY. Dormers Farm, Herstmonceux. 
TRAWSON GARDEN FRAMES. A few for 
sale. Order early. No purchase tax. Send 1d. 
stamp for List CL.46.—G. F. STRAWSON AND 
SON, Horley, Surrey. 
REE-STRAWBERRY. Unusual plant bearing 
crops of large red fruits every year. Very 
hardy, and unaffected by frost. Excellent for jam. 
Order now for spring delivery. Price 20- dozen. 
-J. MACGREGOR. F.R.H.S., Dept. 21, Carluke. 
Scotland. 
EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of QUALITY 
we do the experimenting. not you!—W. J. 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen. Histon, Cambs. 


* COUNTRY LIFE ’’ COPIES 

For Sale 

OUNTRY LIFE” complete years 1944, 1945. 

excellent condition. Offers.—DRANSFIELD., 
datidicontatl Swithland, Loughborough. 

“Country LIFE” posted, 1 week old. Full 

price, including postage.—Miss TOWE, 
—— View, Easton. Winchester. 

OUNTRY LIFE” August 14, 1942, to August 

10, 1945, inclusive. 156 copies. Also ‘‘Women’s 
Journal,” January, 1944 to June, 1945, inclusive. 
Both as new. Reasonable offers accepted.— 
PRICE, Doxey House, Beeston,* Nottingham. 


Box Fee 1/6 
HOTELS AND GUESTS 


CoRNISH RIVIERA, PERRANPORTH. 
THE DROSKYN CASTLE HOTEL. 
On the edge of the sea 
Always Good Food. Bedrooms with Bathrooms. 
Licensed. Perranporth 2213 
ARNBOROUGH, HANTS. 

Knellwood Residential Hotel. 
Convenient for Aldershot Command, London and 
Coast. A mansion midst 8 acres of pines. H. and 
c. basins. Central heating. Inclusive terms 5 gns. 
single, 8gns. double. Telephones 169 and 506. 

ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL. 
6-10 York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet, yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT 
76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
These are just the Hotels to appeal to the readers 
of Country Life. Running water. Telephone and 
gas fires in all the comfortable bedrooms. Lifts, 
night porters and understanding management. 
Terms 5and 6gns. en pension. Produce from own 
Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as Possible. 
ENTNOR, ROYAL HOTEL. Now open. Facing 
south and the sea. Sheltered, sunny, com- 
fortable. Inclusive terms from 6 gns. Tel. No 
186. TRUST HOUSES LIMITED. 


FOR SALE 

BEACTIFU L HAND WOVEN TWEEDS, twin 

woven sets. Patterns on receipt stamped 
envelope.—MRS. STOBART, White House, Wood- 
bridge. 

LACKTHORN Thumb-Piece Sticks, Walking 

Sticks, Riding Canes, Swagger Canes.— 
COLONEL UPTON, East Knoyle, Salisbury. 

HRONOMETER. Why not equip your yacht 

fully with a genuine ex-Admiralty chrono- 
meter with broad arrow mark on it. £32/10/-.— 
Box 595 

OUBLE-HORSE TRAILER. 

Removable partition. Suitable for furniture 
removal. Excellent condition. Property of 
cavalry officer serving overseas. Seen Fulmer, 
Bucks. Offers considered over £150.—Ring: 
GERRARDS CROSS 2455. 

AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 

THAN STRING! Insulated. waterproof; 
uitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc.. 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediate 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write: Dept. 6, 
c/o STREETS, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 

ELT FOR FLOOR COVERING. _ Insulation. 

Sound Proofing and other purposes. Wide 
range of qualities. thicknesses and colours. 
Particulars from ALLISON BOND, LTD.. 39-40, 
Radnor Mews, London, W.2. Telephone: Padding- 
ton 28. 


LIDER CARAVAN, 16 ft. 6 in. long, d./p.. 
lantern roof, 1 double and 2 single berths, 2 
doors, end kitchen, toilet, gas cooking and 
lighting, wardrobe, table, sink, cupboards. 25 
other caravans in stock. Delivery and hire 
purchase arranged.—F.0.C. CARAVAN CENTRE. 
206, The Broadway, Cricklewood, N.W.2. Glad- 
stone 2234. 
PqANDSOME POLISHED Oak Cocktail Cabinet 
40 in. by 24 in. Fitted 32 pieces finely cut 
glasses; also 3 Decanters, cocktail shaker, etc. 
Perfect, as new. £105.—RUSSELL, 17, Boyn Hill 
Avenue. Maidenhead. 
N picturesque setting, CASTICK BRIDGE 
near TREBARTHA HALL, makes a beautiful 
subject in Cornish Bridges Calendar 1946. 310 
post free.—ELLIS, Photographer, Bodmin. 
ADY’S SKATING BOOTS, size 7. £5. Two 
bottles French perfume ‘‘Chypre”’ and ‘‘Aveu”’ 
by Roger & Gallet. About 2 0z. £2/10/- each.— 
Box 486. 


OVELY NATURAL WESTERN MUSQUASH 
COAT, modern style, condition as new. 
Present value £230, accept £120 for quick sale. 
Now too large for owner, will fit bust 36-40. Seen 
Southampton or district.—Box 732. 
Y GARDEN.” Numbers 1 to 72, January. 
1934 to December, 1939. Complete in single 
numbers. Best offer accepted.—CLARK, 175, 
Russell Road. Moseley, Birmingham. 
rO COUPONS, 18. yards peach-coloured Silk 
Satin; pre-war. Also 9 yards white triple 
ninon lingerie material. Offers ?—Box 758. 
N° COUPONS, 27 yards finest French Han 
Handkerchief linen, 33 inches wide: 
material. Offers ?—Box 759. 
AIR RUBBER WELLINGTON BOOTS, 
pre-war quality: as ne w. —Offers to: Box 767. 
RIVATE OWNER Offers : 1936 Buick 7-seater 
Limousine (American model); excellent con- 
dition. Moderate mileage. Nine hundred and 
forty-five pounds.—Apply: DAVIES, llla, Earls 
Court Road, S.W.5. Frobisher 0063. 
UBLIC SCHOOLS. Seventy original etc hings 
by Chas. H. Clark at £1/1/- each. These make 
ideal gifts. Signed proofs sent on approval by 
the artist.—15, Moorland Avenue, Crosby, Liver- 
pool 23. Great Crosby 4174. 
UALITY POSTCARD ENLARGEMENTS, 3 
for 2/-, post paid.—FELL, ‘Woodfield,’ Lea 
Town, Near Preston, Lancs. 


HETLAND SHEEPSKIN FLOOR RUGS, 

approx. 40in. by 30in., £5/5/0; smaller sizes 
£4'4/-, coupon free: available in white, yellow, 
gold. and rose. Fair Isle Gloves, 17/6 pair, 1 
coupon. Fair Isle Berets, 17/6 each, coupon free. 
All-over Fair Isle Sleeveless Pullovers (gents.), 
93/9; 6 coupons. Ladies’ All-over Fair Isle Jum- 
pers, 142/6; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.I.B. Jumpers, 
80/5; 6 coupons. Ladies’ F.I.B. Cardigans, 85/9; 
6 coupons. F.I.B. Scarf, Glove and Beret Sets, 
66/6; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted All-wool Socks, 
7/6 pair; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted Golf or Shooting 
Stockings, 20/- pair; 2 coupons. Hand-knitted 
Shetland Socks, 14/6 pair; 3 coupons. Special 
offer of two Hand-made Leather Holdalls, zip- 
fasteners, £9 each. Leather Despatch Case §&7. 
Two Ladies’ Harris Tweed Coats, Lovat Mixture 
and Brown Herringbone, new but slightly imper- 
fect, £10 each, coupon free. Zeiss Ikon Folding 
Camera, £15. Satisfaction or cash and coupons 
refunded. “— THE HEBRIDEAN CROFTER 
WEAVERS, Dept. C., Muir of Aird, Benbecula, 
Outer Hebrides, 
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7 an FOR SALE 
OLLS RAZOR in case for sale. | 
dition. £5/5/- or nearest offer,— 
Raigmore Hospital, Inverness. 


KATES, Mount Charles on 732 Mar 
skating boots, leather covers. A 
razor. Agfa Karat Camera F 3.5 and 
F 6.3. All like new. Best offers.—Bo; 
LEEPING DE SCHIAPARELI 
Guerlain Lucien Lelong “Ff 
Coty Le Chypre. Sealed large bott 
Box 740. 
TAMPS, scarce Hongkong 1941, 6 
each; blocks pro rata, 6d. Cape T: 
ZA; price 12/6.—JAMES LANGLEY, 8 
pte 


HREE NEW BATH SPONGES, leng 
(brick), three pairs gent’s Shoes 
trees. All above pre-war.—Box 735, 
O SPORTSMEN. Owner leavi 
must reluctantly sell two Rol 
One December, 1937, 414 Sedenca C 
Mulliner), certified mileage 19,000, an 
seater coupe (Gurney Nutting), 3 
Both cars ‘‘kept in cotton wool’ 
£5,000 accepted.—Write, Owner, r, Box 7 
YPEWRITER. Underwood: p porta 
condition; two-colour. Price ¢ 
London by special appointment. —Box 
ATER-DIVINING. OASIS pocks 
Rod, anyone can use it, 10s.; 
sensitive pattern, 21s. Four Essay 
divining 6s. the set.—ARTS, Belcor 
Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


1 939" Humber Snipe. 21 h.p.; perfi 


seen and tr 
HORSELL, rrr} Groundwell Road, S\ 





WANTED 
DDERS, CALCULATORS, 
and SAFES, etc.. 
prices.—TAYLORS, 
Holborn 3793. 
APP AREL. Highest prices retur: 
carded Lounge Suits, Overcoats, 
ing of all kinds. Pfivate owners ma 
safety to Dept. C.L.. JOHNSON, Dy) 
SON, LTD., 
Que; en Street, London, W.C.2. 


AMEO BROOCHES, Necklets. 


TYP! 
wanted for CAs 
74, Chancery Lar 


. Ban 


Auctioneers (est. 1793), 21-2 


etc., wanted; Diamond and all gem jey 


gold, silver articles, modern, 
silver cigarette cases (any condition 
and cultured pearl necklets. 

cash.—MILLER (Dept. 
Wor thing. 


OINS AND MEDALS. Best _ price 
collections, also for gold 
pieces. Standard Catalogue of Englis 
Coin and Medal Bulletin, 1s. 
SEABY LTD., 65, Great Portland Stre« 
W.1. 
ELKS, Holloway Road, N.7. and Fin 
offer good prices for modern and rx 
furniture, carpets, curtains. caf 
pianos, billiards tables, etc.—Phone 
Hillside 3214 and 4477 
ISSES MANN AN 
prices for 
Silver and Plated goods, Jewellery 
description, also Ladies’, Gentlemen’ 
dren's discarded or misfit garments 
Offer or cheque by return for consigr 
Est. 1860.—FERN HOUSE, NORBITON 
RE-WAR RUBBER THIGH BOOT 
condition; on approval. Good pr 
Full particulars to: H. G. 
Watercress Growers, Cassio Bridge, 
worth, Herts. _Tel. Watford 4839. 
six or more, painted Sher: 
Chairs, Perfect condition. Sketc! 
essential.—Box 762. 


HACKLETO? 





Linen, Curtains, Blank« 


antique: 

High offe 
C.L.), 29, Soutt 
and ra 


per annu 


T pay his 
ts, et 

of ever 
and Chil- 
and Furs 


S ing 


sp 


SANSOM & S( INS 


Rickmans 


m. Dir 
and v 





£75 AVAILABLE for meticulou 

seven-seater Austin. Al 
needed.—Write: PROPRIETOR, Hot 
Royal Parade, Eastbourne. 


conditior 
12 





LIVESTOCK 
EAUTIFUL Great Dane Bitch P 
ten months, by Rebellion of Out 
of Maple Blossom of Maspound. 
position. 50 gns. to good home.—! 
Belmont, East Hoathlv. Holland 217. 
ULLDOG, Fawn White, 18 month 
winner under expert and vai 
Very affectionate. Constant pal of o 
abroad) day and night since puppyh 
temperament. Nominal price to 
home with real lover of the breed. 
—H. S. VINNING, Convent Hostel, 
Avenue, N.W.1. 
OCKER SPANIELS, blue and 
excellent pedigree, 9 weeks, 15 ¢ 
4, Laburnum Grove. Watford Road 
OLDEN LABRADOR DOG. tw 
(pedigree Boulder strain), del 
panion and guard. 12 gns., but good 
tial. —BEATTIE, Mill House, Rowfa 
ELLOW LABRADOR RETRIEVE 
born early December, for sale. ‘ 
some cream. By Brearoy Riever out 
Podington. Excellent shooting 
particulars from Mrs. E. N. ALLA 
cliffe Manor, Salisburv. 
SITUATIONS WANTE 
STATE MANAGEMENT—Flight 
Royal Air Force. now serv 
seeks appointment. Twenty yeal 
rentals, taxation, maintenance. se 
with large private estates, town and 
Certified Accountant.— Box 611. 
X-OFFICER, Indian Army (46) 
Agent/Manager large private 
Shoot or Estate. Experienced bird-! 
and horses. Probationary period 
Box 612. 
E*: .A.A.F. OFFICER requires 
Hostess or Receptionist at Cc 
Club or Hotel; knowledge of all spo 
OFFICER'S WIDOW requires int 
remunerative post, Receptionist 
experienced.—Box 765. 
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and 
Offers,_ 


- KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


By vivection of J. FF. Montagu, Esq. LEICESTERSHIRE 


Oakham 4 miles, Melton Mowbray 8 miles, Leicester 17 miles. 


THE COLD OVERTON ESTATE 


A Residential, Agricultural and Sporting Property in the Cottesmore Country. 
ci 2) OVERTON HALL ayy 3 <a ' Beautifully laid out grounds 
es : Ni, : with Squash and Hard 
Tennis Courts. 




















A intry Mansion of char- 





Hous ac built in local ironstone, ; ; 

Tor an ontaining flagged en- 4 DAIRY FARMS 

mr tr hall, oak-panelled long (2 T.T. Attested) varying 
aa) ge y, sitting-room, dining from 177 to 293 acres. The 


Old Rectory and cottages, 


I library, 9 principal wr Coa 

be oms, 7 bathrooms. Ex- comprising 

ce it servants’ accommoda- THE VILLAGE OF 
tion. COLD OVERTON 


Woodlands and Accommoda- 


El ricity and _ Estate \ 
tion Lands with Buildings. 


W. r Supply. Garage 
fo cars. Stabling for 
20 Horses. 





In all about 
1,500 ACRES 





4 Ratatat Sn ae ae —— 
FREEHOLD. MAINLY WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION. 
For Sale by Auction at. Victoria Hall, Oakham, on February 22, at 2 p.m. (unless previously sold). 

Solicitors: Messrs. WITHERS & CO., Howard House, 4, Arundel Street, W.C.2. 
Au .oneers: Messrs. ESCRITT & BARRELL, Elmer House, Grantham, Lincs., and Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1, 
and 14, Dogpole, Shrewsbury. Particulars (in course of preparation) 5s. 


SUSSEX AND KENT BORDERS 


Close to Mayfield and Wadhurst. 9 miles from Tunbridge Wells. 
Three attractive Dairy and Mixed Farms forming part of the 


WADHURST PARK ESTATE 


LODGEHILL FARM (140 
ACRES). With Vacant 
Possession. Pleasant old 
farmhouse. Two sets of 
buildings. Oast house con- 
verted to cottage. 
CHURCHSETTLE FARM 
(138 ACRES). Oak beamed 
Sussex farmhouse. Ample 
buildings. 3. good cottages. 
FLATTENDEN FARM(135 
ACRES). Excellent farm- 
house (2 rec., 5 bed., bath). 








LODGEHILL FARMSTEAD Pair of cottages, good build- FLATTENDEN FARM 
ings, cowstalls for 21. Also 
3 Cottages, Accommodation Land, and Coombe Wood (mainly cleared) 118 acres. IN ALL ABOUT 541 ACRES 
For Sale by Auction in Lots at the Christchurch Parish Hall, High St., Tunbridge Wells, on February 15 at 2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold.) 
Solicitors : Messrs. JACOBSON, RIDLEY & CO., 68, Pall Mall, S.W.1. Messrs. KEENLYSIDE & FORESTER, Collingwood St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 1 
Auctioneers : Messrs. GARROD, WATSON & BOWEN, 58, High Street, Esher, Surrey. Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. Particulars, 1s. each, 





UNDER 20 MILES SOUTH WEST OF LONDON 


Occupying a delightful situation about 200 feet above sea level, facing South-west in an unspoilt part of the country. 


rhe Residence is built of 
brick, half-timbered with 
tiled roof, and is one of the 
best-equipped houses in the 
Home Counties. 


Modern drainage. Ample 
stabling and garage accom- 
modation. 


The Pleasure Grounds include 

a Hard Tennis Court, a fine 

Swimming Pool 70 ft. by 

30 ft., herbaceous walk, lawns 

with clipped yew hedges, 

finely timbered parkland, 
3 cottages, in all 


It is approached by a drive 

with a lodge at entrance, and 

contains: Halls, 4 reception 

rooms, music room, about 

20 bed and dressing rooms, 
9 bathrooms. 


Cor panies’ Electric Light 
anc Water. Central Heat- 





Over 80 ACRES 


; ing.” Telephone. VIEW FROM SWIMMING POOL 
tion a 
Ser FOR SALE, FREEHOLD POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT 
= an Sole Agents: KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (2935) 





May air 3771 


= (Hines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Cuttesian Weaken, Lenten 
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JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8 HANOVER ST., LONDON, W.1 MAYFAIR 3316/7 


SASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. : 334) AnD at NORTHAMPTON, LEEDS, YEOVIL AND CHICHESTER 





One of the most beautifully equipped estates on th 
COAST OF KINTYRE 
Direct Air Travel to Campbeltown from Glasgow. 
YACHTING. ROUGH SHOOTING, LOCH AND SEA FISH) 


Beautifully designed Modern House in the English Manorial style, overlooking t} 
and Isle of Arran. 
3 FINE RECEPTION ROOMS, 12 BEDROOMS. 
Electric light and power generated by turbine. Inexpensive_gardens, 


3,500 ACRES OF LAND 
Model buildings and 5 cottages with electric light and bathrooms. Early ¢ 
PRICE, FRACTION OF COST, £10,000 FOR QUICK SALE 
Inspected and strongly recommended. 


Particulars from JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, Bridge Street, Northam, « 





TO MARKET GARDENERS, FRUIT GROWERS AND OTHERS. 
SOUTH DOWNS 
WHITE CHAPEL FARM 


EVESHAM ROAD, BROADWAY. Occupying a sheltered position in a charming all 


Broadway 2% miles. Evesham 3 miles. village amidst unspoiled country, within sight of the 


An excellent and rare opportunity of obtaining a small ccmpact Fruit and Market Gardening concern together with Fine Comma, Jiamive ager = — : 
Old Cotswold Stone-built Residence, containing 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS, 7-8 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. MAIN | RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKROOM, 8 PRINCIPAL 
ELECTRICITY, WATER AND GAS. TELEPHONE. Stone-built range of Outbuildings including Garage, Workshop, AND SECONDARY BEDROOMS, 2 BATHROOMS, 

Packing Shed, Fertilizer Stores, etc. ETC. Complete DOMESTIC OFFICES. MAIN WATER, 


The Land comprises 13 ACRES of Plum and Apple Orcharding and 12% ACRES of excellent Arable Land producing | ELECTRICITY and GAS. GARAGE and STABLING. 
heavy crops throughout the year. Delightful gardens and grounds, in all just over 


IN ALL ABOUT 25% ACRES 


The Farm has been conducted on scientific lines, is ready for IMMEDIATE OCCUPATION, and would be sold with or 
without the entire equipment. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY, OR IF UNSOLD BY AUCTION AT THE ROSE AND CROWN HOTEL, PRICE FREEHOLD, £9,750 
EVESHAM, ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Sale Particulars (Price 6d. each) available from the Cottier - ¢. ROWBERRY, ESQ., Barclays Bank Chambers, | Details of the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON STOPS 
K 


Gloucester; Tel. 4748; or the Auctioneers : Messrs. JACKSON STOPS, Castle Street, Cirencester. Tel. 334/5. . : . 
Also at London, Northampton, Leeds, Yeovil and Chichester. AND STAFF, 37,'South Street, Chichester (Tel.: 3443) 


2 ACRES. 











BETWEEN COLCHESTER AND THE COAST 


CHARMING QUEEN ANNE RESIDENCE 


14: BEDROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS, 5 RECEPTION ROOMS. MAIN ELECTRICITY. 
GOOD WATER SUPPLY. CENTRAL HEATING, 


3 COTTAGES AND LODGE. 
Fine Parklands and Woodlands 
2 Farms let off, about 
372 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


Apply, JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
(Mayfair 3316/7) 











Grosvenor 3121 WI N KWoO RTH & Co. 


(3 lines) 48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.! 





ASCOT, BERKS ~ WEST SUSSEX, NEAR GOODWOO!: 


eee youri 2 ¢ vithi 2 miles St n. 
On high ground with open view. Almost adjoining golf course. In a favourite part of the county ot ee Sep He of the coast. miles S : 


he PS 


A VERY ATTRACTIVE MODERN RESIDENCE | A COUNTRY HOUSE 
3 P essing rooms athrooms. hs -centi 7 8 ain services OF PLEASING GEORGIAN CHARACTER. , 
S bed and drcesing rooms, ne ste wa pt pe. rooms. Main services. Seated in a well-timbered park, and having delightful views embracing the Downs; it co: ins 
‘ gains aeees 5 | 20 bed, dressing, 9 bath and 5 reception rooms, and is fitted with all up-t ate 
GARAGE FOR 2-3 CARS WITH CHAUFFEUR’S ROOM. an USTIEITEN CAT VERT SON, 
WELL-TIMBERED GARDENS AND GROUNDS, ABOUT | STABLING, GARAGES, COTTAGES, GARDENS, GROUNDS AND PARK! dD. 
4 ACRES. FOR SALE. | IN ALL OVER 60 ACRES 


POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT | FOR SALE. VACANT POSSESSIC .-. 


Sole Agents: WINKWoRTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, London, W.1. Owner’s Agents : Messrs. WINKWORTH & CO. 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair, London A. 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 





Vacant Possession. 


HEREFORDSHIRE 
Ross-on-Wve 6 miles. Hereford 15 miles. 
TRERIBBLE, THREE 
ASHES, with about 
65'. ACRES and half a 
mile of Trout Fishing. 
QUEEN ANNE RESI- 
DENCE in good order, built 
of stone with tiled and 
slated roof, contains panel- 
ling. Approached by 
'%4-mile drive. The House 
stands about 250 feet up on 
loam soil facing South. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 
9 bed (each with basin), 
day and night nurseries, 
4 bathrooms. 
* Central heating. Co.’s 
; RES electricity. 
ephone. Spring water supply. Septic tank drainage. Stabling and garages 
for 4 cars. Cottage and farm buildings. 
!l garden with hard tennis court. Good kitchen garden. Orchard. 
of the land is being are Fishing. Hunting. Golf. 
SALE by AUCTION on JANUARY 31 at the SWAN HOTEL, ROSS- 
ON-WYE (unless 84. sold). 
Solicitors: Messrs. Baddeley, Wardlaw & Co., 77, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. 
tioneers: Messrs. APPERLEY & BROWN, Bank Chambers, Hereford. Messrs. 
NIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars 1s. 


UNDER 35 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON 
- sy reach of three Stations of S.R. Fast trains to London. Heart of the 
e and Heather Country. Choice position about 260 feet up on sandy soil 
facing south and west. 


The remainder 





The Residence is sub- 

stantially built of red brick, 

half-timbering and_ tiled 

roof, and approached by 

a drive of 150 yards. Halls, 

4 reception, 13 bedrooms, 

3 bathrooms. 

Central heating. Electric 

Light. Telephone. Co.s’ 

gas and water. Separate 

hot-water system. Main 

drainage. Garages. 

Chauffeur’s accommodation 

of 5 rooms. Two modern 

cottages with 3 bedrooms, 

bath, sitting-room. 

GROUNDS include wide- 

, . spreading lawns, tennis and 

uet lawns, summer-house s¢ euclosed by “asaad. Fruit and vegetable gardens. 

rehar 
KE OF 8% ACRES ntovting excellent bathing, boating and coarse fishing. 
aie — Arable Land. 
OUT 32%, ACRES, es ae Soll. POSSESSION on Completion. 
ting. 


nts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY. 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (41,372) 





WEST SURREY 


In a highly favoured residential area near the Wentworth Golf Courses. 
Station 1 mile (Waterloo 40 minutes). 


LITTLE HOLLAND, 
VIRGINIA WATER. 
A beautifully appointed 
freehold modern resi- 
dence, well arranged and 
in excellent order through- 
out, constructed of white 
brick with cavity walls and 
red tiled roof, in a pleasant 
position, with outlook over 
wooded ridges. Entrance 
hall, 3 reception rooms, 
loggia, 6 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Compact offices. 
Co.s’ electric light, power 
and water. Pine strip 
floors. Flush doors. 
Crittall windows. Built- 

in Garage. : - 
Garden of about 1}, ACRE, with paved terrace and patus, lawn, tower beds and 
borders. Vegetable garden, greenhouse. Immediate Possession. 
To be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION in the HANOVER SQUARE ESTATE 
ROOM, on THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7, at 2.30 p.m. (unless "Txt sold). 
Solicitors : Messrs. PAISNER & CO., 39, Bedford Square, W.C. 
Auctioneers : KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, Wy. , and 
TYSER, GREENWOOD &«& CO. 386, High Road, Chiswick, W.4. Particulars, price 1s 





BETWEEN DORKING AND GUILDFORD 


600 feet up. In glorious situation amidst lovely surroundings. Adjacent to 
village of Holmbury St. Mary. Magnificent views. Five minutes’ walk from 
Dorking-Guildford bus service. 


Picturesque | modern well- 

pp e in 

good repair. 

Halls, cloak-room (h. & ¢.), 
3 reception, 6 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, 3. servants’ 
rooms, offices with servants’ 

sitting room. 
Central heating. Company’s 
electricity and power. Main 
water. Septic tank drain- 
age. Telephone. Stabling, 
3 garages. Chauffeur’s flat. 
Cottage. 

Delightfully arranged 
old-established Gardens. 

Beautiful old timber and 
specimen trees, flowering 
shrubs, rock garden, formal fan-shaped flower garden, tennis and other lawns, kitcnen 

garden. Terrace and woodland walks. Paddock. 

About 8'4 ACRES. PRICE, FREEHOLD, with immediate possession, £12,750 
Agents: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (19,279) 








Mayfair 3771 
10 lines 


20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Pg! ” 








Regent 0293/3377 
Reading 4441 


NICHOLAS 


(Established 1882) 
4 ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1 ; 


Telegrams: 
‘*Nichenyer, Piccy, London.’’ 
‘Nicholas, Reading.’’ 


1, STATION ROAD, READING 





CHILTERN HILLS 


Within 35 miles of London. 


To be let furnished or unfurnished with or without shooting ove r 2,300 ACRES. 


This lovely old Country Seat standing in a finely timbered Park 599 feet above sea with glorious 


panoramic views. 


12 PRINCIPAL REDROOMS, 3DRESSING ROOMS, 7 BATHROOMS, 6SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS: 
A magnificent suite of Reception Rooms, mostly panelled in oak, especiilly suited for entertaining, 
including Hall, 40 ft. by 28 ft., Smoking Room, 40 ft. by 14 ft., two Libraries, Drawing Room, 30 ft. by 


Sole Agents : Messrs. NICHOLAS, 4, Albany Court Yard, Piccadilly, W.1., 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


25 ft., Dining Room, 60 ft. by 25 ft. Excellent domestic offices. 
CENTRAL HEATING. MODERN DRAINAGE. 
Ample garage accommodation and stabling. Lovely gardens, 

The shoot is well known for its sporting character and high birds. 


and Reading. 











44, ST. JAMES’S 
PLACE, S.W.1 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK 


Regent 0911 
(2 lines) 





Bu Direction of Trustees. 


SYRESHAM HOUSE, Nr. BRACKLEY, Northamptonshire 


Close to the village of Syresham, and about 4 miles from Brackley, 12 miles from Banoury. 
Brg ay: obtainable with the Grafton, Whaddon Chase, also the Bicester Hounds. 
or Sale by Auction, in One Lot, at the London Auction Mart, 155, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4, on Friday, February 1, 1946, ‘at 2.30 p.m. 
Vacant possession of main 
residence, stabling, garage 
and one cottage; the land is 
let. Accommodation : Hall 
and 4 sitting rooms, 10 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main 
electricity and power, cen- 
tral heating, excellent water 
supply. Plenty of good 
modern stabling, garage for 
3 cars, groom’s room, 2 cot- 
tages (one only with pos- 
session). Charming pleasure 
grounds, walled garden 
with fruit trees, together 
with several enclosures and 
pasture (let). In all about 
64 ACRES 


hg scan particulars with plan (2s.) may be had from the Solicitors : 
. HUNTERS, 9, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2; or from the Auctioneers : 
lessrs, JAMES STYLES & W HITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, 8.W.1. 


| 


| 





by Direction of Ezvevtor. NORTHDOWN, HEA THFIELD, Sussex 


% mile from Heathfield Station, 13 miles from Tunbridge Wells, and 16 miles from Eastbourne. 
‘For Sale by Auction at the London Aue tion Mart, 155. Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 
on Tuesday, February 12, 1946, at 2.30 p.m. As a whole or in Lots as under 
Lot 1.—17th-century Resi- 
dence with cottage, garages, 
grounds (with hard tennis 


court) and paddock of 
NEARLY 9 ACRES 
Vacant Possession. 
Lot 2.—The aajoining Agri- 
cultural Holding, ** Tanyard 
Farms,’’ with farmhouse 
building and 21 ACRES (let) 
Lot 3.—Superior Bunga- 
low, “ Coolem,’* with nearly 
CRES (let). 
Lot 4.—A choice Enclosure 
of about 2 acres, with 
500 feet frontage to main 
road (let with farm). a 
Accommodation of Lot 1 comprises : Hi sihend 3 sitting rooms, 7 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
All main services. The grounds are particularly nice and well timbered. 
Illustrated particulars with plan (2s.) may be had from the Solicitors: Messrs. 0. H. 
SWANN & SON, Heathfield, Sussex; and from the Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Pope tane 
STYLES & WHITLOCK, 44, St. James’s Place, London, S.W.1; or Messrs. E. WATSON 
AND SONS, Heathfield, Sussex. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) Telegrams ; ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, London ’’ 


WEST SUSSEX 


Commanding a magnificent view of the South Downs ; 
FOR SALE 
PICTURESQUE MODERN RESIDENCE 


WITH ITS ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED ON 
30 feet long, 








5 miles from Main Electric line and 2 miles from well-known Golf Course, 


TWO FLOORS 


Lounge Dining 23 ft. 6 in., Study, 8 bedrooms, bath dressing room, 2 other 


bathrooms. 
COMPANY'S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. COMPANY’S WATER. AGA 
COOKER. GARAGE AND STABLING. 





THE MATURED GROUNDS SLOPE 
BY A LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


TO THE SOUTH AND WERE LAID OUT 
AND TOGETHER, WITH TWO PADDOCKS 
EXTEND 


TO ABOUT 13; ACRES 


MESSRS. RACKHAM & SMITH, 31. Carfax, Horsham (311) and HAMPTON & SONS, 6, Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (C.49,509.) 


BERKS. SUNNINGHILL AREA IN THE COBHAM DISTRICT 


. ae rege . 
Ascot Stations and within easy access of several noted } mile of station. 


golf courses. A PLEASANT MODERN RESIDENCE OF GOOD DESIG. 
COMMODIOUS GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


4 reception rooms, 15 bed 
and dressing rooms, 6 
bathrooms, ete. All public 
services. Central heating. 


Joint Agents : 





1% miles from Sunningdale and 


Hall, cloakroom, 3 recep- 
tion rooms, 5 bedrooms, 
bathroom, maids room. 
Good offices. All main 
services, 


BUNGALOW LODGE 


Cottage. Stabling. 


GARAGE 
WITH 


Garage with rooms for men. GARDEN 


Well-established grounds, 
2 hard tennis courts, 
walled kitchen garden, 
orchards, woods and grass- 
land. In all over 


20 ACRES 


PRICE £15,090 FREEHOLD gpg POSSESSION 


HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 
(Tel. : REG. 8222)) 


BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, S.W.19 (WIM 0081) 


HARD 
SHRUBBERY, 
ETC. 


TENNIS 
COURT, 


— FREEHOLD £6,250 
Ltd.. Arlington Street, St. James's, S.W.1. (Regent 8222. 


($51,617) 


Particulars from : 3, Arlington Street, S.W Apply Hampton & Sons, 


(Bis, 423) 








BISHOPS STORTFORD (243) 











CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 


Box Fee 1/6. 


FOR SALE 


- per line (minimum 3 lines). 


WANTED 





AUCTIONS FOR SALE 


{ BALLYBRIDE, LONGDOWN R« ROAD, | 
LOWER BOURNE, FARNHAM 
Station 

5 bedrooms, 2 


and town just over a mile. 
reception rooms, bathroom, 
usual offices. Garage. Company's water, 
electric light. Gas and = drainage. Well 
laid-out garden of HALF AN ACRE, Vacant 

possession on Monterey 

WALLIS & WALLIS 

incorporating 

EYRE & CO., LEWES 
will SELL by AUCTION (une ‘ss sold privately 
in the meantime) at the BUSH et ti 
FARNHAM, on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 
1946, at 3 p.m.—Particulars and staes Rn 
of sale may be obtained from the Solicitors : 
Messrs. Potter Crundwell & Bridge, Farnham, 
or the Auctioneers : WALLIS & WALLIS, F.A.L., 

146-7, High 3 Street, 


Guildford. 
By Order of Eze yedore. 
EPPING, ESSEX 
rhe fine Georgian residence KENDAL LODGE 
in a quiet position with excellent views and 
very convenient for town. The accommoda- 
tion includes 8 bedrooms, bathroom, lounge 
hall, 3 reception rooms, play-room and 
domestic offices, including maids’ sitting room. 
Range of outbuildings with double garage, 
stabling and potting shed. Matured garden and 
paddock, 23, ACRES. The property has a 
total frontage of 1,092 feet. Vacant possession 
will be given on comoletion of sale. 
AMBROSE ie) 
are favoured with instructions to offer the above 
by AUCTION at the COCK HOTEL, EPPING, 
on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 18, at 3.30 p.m. 
Particulars and conditions of sale may be 
obtained from the Solicitors: Messrs. Trotter, 
sons & Chapman, Epping: the Auctioneers : 
AMBROSE & SON, 149, High Road, Loughton. 
(Tel.: Loughton 44.) 


WILTSHIRE 
“HAYBROOK,”’ PEWSEY. 
ing compact Residence. 3 reception, 
pal, 6 secondary bedrooms, 2 bath. 
tial stabling, garage. Lovely 
7 ACRES. Also 24 ACRES ACCOMMODA- 
PION LAND close to town and station. Part 
under requisition. Present income £305 p.a. 
AUCTION, FEBRUARY = 20.—Particulars 
from Auctioneer : 

wm 


Frechold charm- 
6 princi- 
Substan- 


RIDGWAY, 
House, E.C.4. 


WANTED 


HAMPsHine OR DORSET essential. 
Wanted to purchase, 12-15-bedroomed 
House of character. Not less than 500 acres, 
to take a dairy herd.—Please send particulars 
to PEER, c/o Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 
23. Berkeley Square, London, W.1 


Salisbury Square 





grounds of 





past HORSLEY OR LEATHERHEAD 
(within easy reach of). Modern House 
Property must be in 
decoration not im- 
—Box 754. 

West Coast 


with 5 bedrooms, etc. 
good structural order, 
portant. Price about £6,000. 
COTLAND. Wanted on lease, 
preferred but not essential, Unfurnished 
Country House. 3-4 reception, 5-7 bedrooms, 
bath (h. & ¢.), 2 lavatories. Garage, outbuild- 
ings, garden, and 1 or 2 fields. Accommodation 
for gardener. Rough shooting essential, fishing 
an advantage.—Full particulars and photo- 
graphs to Box 722. 
w_tes preferred. Colonel (ex-Regular) 
and wife wish to rent small unfurnished 
Dower House or similar within 5 miles good 
winter golf course. Long lease considered if 
terms reasonable.—Write : Box  N.594, 
WILLINGS, 362, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C.1. 
ILTS, HANTS or SUSSEX preferably, 
but anywhere in the Southern Counties. 
Must be a house with character and be abso- 
lutely ‘‘up to the minute’’ in regard to fittings. 
5-7 bedrooms, at least 3 reception rooms, 
some land if possible. A high price will be 
paid.—Send particulars to A. D. B., c/o WATTS 
AND Son, Chartered Surveyors, Wokingham, 
Berks (Tel. 123). 


FOR SALE 


RELAND. = Freehold residential, 
tural and Sporting Estate. 
situated mansion. 620 acres. Overlooking the 
Atlantic and Cork Harbour. Mansion con- 
taining large lounge hall, cloakroom, drawing 
room, dining room, library, billiard room, 
study, winter garden, 14 bedrooms and 
dressing rooms, bathrooms, service apart- 
ments, ample domestic offices. Suitable out- 
offices and garages svttached. Electric light 
and heating. Excellent water supply. Home 
farm with fully equipped buildings for working 
agricultural land extending to over 500 acres. 
Steward’s house, 2 gate lodges and 5 cottages. 
Boathouse and ample space for aeroplane 
landing. —HILLIER PARKER MAY & ROWDEN, 
77, Grosvenor Street, W.1 (Mayfair 7666). 


IDDLESEX. STAINES. Opportunity to 
secure imposing well- appointed Freehold 
Residence, 35 minutes London. Overlooking 
river, 2 acres lovely grounds, fruit trees, flower 
gardens, fish-pond, greenhouses, tennis court, 
2 conservatories, glass-roof loggia. 6 beds, 
4 reception, 2 bath, tiled kitchen, larders, 
butler’s pantry, store-room, ete. Garage 4 cars. 
Gas fires all rooms, wash-basins best bedrooms. 
Entire house completely modern. Excellent 
condition. Would consider selling furnished 
part or carpeted, Price, unfurnished, £8,500. 
Write: Box P.3628, SAMSON CLARKS, 57 
Mortimer Street, W.1. 

















Agricul- 
Beautifully 





” 


ORTHERN IRELAND. 


“Rathmoyie, 

Helen’s Bav, Co. Down. For sale by 
private treaty, this very choice and pleasantly 
situated property, convenient to the sea shore, 
consisting of a superbly-built. residence, with 
garage and extensive out-offices, gate lodge, 
chauffeur’s house, 4 cottages, and land with 
garden and pleasure grounds, containing in all 
about 65 acres, 2 roods, 38 perches, statute 
measure. The main house (vacant possession 
of which will be given) contains lounge hall, 
3 reception rooms, billiard room, 4 principal 
bedrooms, 2 dressing rooms, 4 secondary 
bedrooms, bathroom and w.c., servants’ and 
culinary apartments. Main electricity and 
water, also telephone, ete., installed.—For full 
particulars, and arrangements to view, apply : 
T. S. MARTIN «& Son, Estate Agents, 12, 
College Square East, Belfast. 


EDHILL 3 miles, with fast main-line trains 
to London (23 miles by road). XVIth- 
century Farmhouse, standing high with lovely 
views, facing south. Beamed ceilings and 
walls, modernised throughout, main services, 
2-3 reception, 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
excellent domestic offices, also 3-room flat and 
extensive range of farm buildings (including 
fine barn 50 ft. by 30 ft.) surrounding yard. 
Small garden, tennis lawn, orchard and very 
productive vegetable garden, tomato house, 
ete. Paddock, 3 fields, copse, small wood, 
3 ponds, all on southern slope with long road 
frontage and extending to about 20 acres. 
Vacant possession. Freehold, £7,750.—Fur- 
ther particulars : H. Joyce & Co., 118, George 
Street, it. 


“OUTH hye Built regardless of 
cost. A splendid Stone Residence, tiled 
roof. Near sea, Golf, social club and, by car, 
yachting and fishing. Main line station 1 mile. 
Lovely garden and paddocks, 5-6 acres, with 
greenhouse, ete. Accommodation : vestibule, 
oak-panelled hall, cloakroom, 3 beautiful 
reception rooms, 5 bed and 2 bathrooms, hot 
rooms. Most convenient and “modern domestic 
offices. All main services. Freehold. Price 
£9,000 or near offer, with vacant possession.— 
Apply : STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, Mawnan, 
Falmouth. (Ref. 3010.) 


EST HERTS, on Chilterns 500 ft. above 
sea. Gentleman’s Country Property in 
excelent order and with every convenience. 
12 bed, 4 bath, galleried hall, 3 reception, 
well arranged offices. Main electricity and 
water and partial central heating. Beautifully 
disposed pleasure grounds and kitchen gar- 
dens. Garages, stabling and model farmery. 
3 substantial cottages. About 55 acres in all 
(mainly pasture). Vacant possession. £12,500, 
freehold. Usual valuations.—MARTIN & POLE, 
23, Market Place, Reading. 














HEPPERTON-ON-THAMES (| 
station). Genuine 19th-century | 
of great character, having wi 
old oak. Lounge hall, loungs, dini 
cocktail bar, 2 
5 bedrooms 
bathroom. 
picturesque garden with 70 fruit tre 
mental ponds, tennis court, summn 
greenhouse, ete. Brick-built 
dark-room. Large garage. All main 
Vacant possession. Price £6,500, fi 
L. ST. J.STEADMAN, Surveyor and Est 
Commercial Rd., Woking (Tel. : Woki 
OUTH DEVON COAST. Love! 
views and adjoining golf course 
tive Modern Residence in acre garde 
towards beach. 25-ft. lounge, dini: 
kitchen, etc., 6 bedrooms, 2 bathro 
electric. Central heating. Sun-trap 
Telephone. Internal garage. £5,900, i 
occupation.—MURRAYS, 42, Longbro 
Exeter (Tel. 54113). 


TO LET 


BRECONSHIRE. By the direct 
Right Hon. the Viscount 
Tregoyd, Three Cocks, Breconshir 
let unfurnished on lease. A me 
mansion standing 500 feet above 
at the foot of the Black Mountains 
taining: Hall, 4 reception rooms. 
cipal bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, ampl 
accommodation. Central heating. 
water supply. Garage. Stabling a 
tages. Well maintained pleasure 
Walled kitchen garden. The sp 
2,300 acres, including 280 acres 
and grouse moor of about 2,700 acr 
let with the mansion.—Full detail 
sole Agent: H. K. Foster, La 
129, St. Owens Street, Hereford. 
ARWICKSHIRE. Luxuri 
nished Self-contained Flat « 
farm in heart of hunting country wi 
cent views, and within 10 miles of 
on-Avon, Leamington Spa and B. 
prising large lounge, dining-r 
(electric cooker), bathroom (h. & 
3 bedrooms. Own gardens. 
stabling available. Home _ pro 
Terms, including central heating 
per week. 757 


with built-in w 














References.—Box 757 
ORCESTERSHIRE. Stal 
Birmingham 25 miles, W: 

Tenbury Wells 10. To let from . 
1946, comprising 7 main reception 
bedrooms, domestic offices, separa 
2 cottages, pleasure grounds, ele 
unfailing water.—Further particula 
Agents: RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRI 
Tenbury Wells. 
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Regent 
4304 


MFMBERS OF 


OSBORN & MERCER 


AND AUCTIONtERS’ INSTITUTES 


THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 





ADJOINING LOVELY COMMONS NEAR 


SURREY 


BUCKS 


DORKING About 20 miles of London in a splendid position some 400 ft. Between Aylesbury and Buckingham. Convenient 
i Jorious situation some 600 feet above sea level and facing above sea level. Within easy reach of station with excellent for Main Line station to London. 
[nag South : electric train service. j Taney ‘ 
MOU. Sheltered situation in rural country. For Sale. 
HARMING GEORGIAN STYLE MODERN HOUSE A WELL-BUILT MODERN HOUSE ome Senne we 
: ALL ON TWO FLOORS An UP-TO-DATE COUNTRY HOUSE 


OF CHARACTER. 


with Hall, 
Co.’s water. 


The matured 
lawns, flower 


3 reception rooms, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 


Electric light. 


gardens are well timbered and = include 
gardens, kitchen garden. ete... in all 
ABOUT ', ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


Two Garages. 








Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above, (17,618) 
GLOS AND HEREFORD BORDERS 
In a splendid position, with views across the River Wye. 





A DELIGHTFUL HOUSE OF GEORGIAN 
CHARACTER 


Salmon and Trout Fishing in the Wye 


with hall, 
usual offices, 


3 reception rooms, 'S hed- 
servants’ sitting 100m. 


wo floors only, 


s, 3 bathrooms, Main electricity and water. Central heating. 


E tric Light. Co.’s Water. Central Heating. Lounge hall, 3 reception, dozen bedrooms, 3 bathrooms 


( @AGE FOR 3 CARS AND OTHER USEFUL 
© TBUILDINGS. MAGNIFICENTLY TIMBERED 
GARDENS AND GROUNDS OF 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
(More land might be purchased.) 
For Sale Freehold £10,000 


4 reception rooms, 10 bedrooms. 2 bathrooms. Hunter Stabling. Farmery. 3 Cottages. 


light, main water. Central 
2 Cottages (let). Garage, stabling. 
Pleasure gardens of about 2 acres, pasture, 

in all about 18 ACRES. 
FREEHOLD, ONLY £6,500 


Electric heating. Very pleasant Gardens. Excellent: pasture. 





Hard Tennis Court. Squash Court. 


24 ACRES 


woodland, ete.. 





























Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. Inspected and highly 
ts: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17.614) Agents: OSBORN & MERCER. as above. (17.610) recommended, (16,730) 
= 
GEORGE ‘1 ec ILOPE & SONS Westitatvinst: 
15) West Halkin St. 
ee - (ESTABLISHED pete m on " Belgrave Sq., | 
(4 lines) ASTABLISHED 1449) and 68, Victoria St., 
25, MOUNT wT ST. G ROSVE IE-NOR 50; Wa Westminster S.W.1 
114 miles from Market Town, 
I AL FOR GOOD-CLASS SCHOOL 
2 Le IES. 3 j i ES 
OR COUNTRY HOTEL. IDGE COTTAGE 
GROUNDS OF ABOUT 
fl) GEORGIAN MANSION contains: 
60 ACRES 
6 Jorge reception rooms. 25 bedsooms, 
— theooms, and has central heating include stabling, tennis courts. swim- 
and main secvices. ming pool, squash court. and parkland, 
DOWER HOUSE with 2. reception REASONABLE PRICE FOR 
—_ rooms, bathroom 5 bedrooms, THE WHOLE 
mile ne 
nee Price and full particulars from the Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, W.1. (C.2764) 
ot 
onl, 
ses, 
= El] LonpoN, wa RALPH PAY & TAYLOR 
ere Grosvenor 
ma- LONDON, W.1 1032-33 
use, ¥ . 7 _ 
phic 
“ss b SURREY 
ent 
183) FINEST POSITION ON WENTWORTH 
bay Favoured site on high ground, Southern exposure with lovely views. Handy for 
ad Virginia Water Station. 
* ARCHITECT DESIGNED RESIDENCE OF DISTINCTION 
iate WITH ALL MODERN APPOINTMENTS 
: 
eet. Delightfully planned accommodation contained on two floors only. 
— 8 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms and hall, all with oak strip flooring. 


Labour-saving offices. 


MAIN ELEC TRICITY, GAS AND WATER. Seer ee THROUGHOUT 
GARDENER’S UP-TO-DATE COTTAGE. GARAGE WITH FLAT OVER. 
GARDENS OF EXCEPTIONAL BEAUTY WITH FASCIN \TING BROAD STONE 
PAVED TERRACES rel RETAINING WALLS. CUMBERLAND STONE ROCK 
GARDEN WITH WATER POOLS IN SERIES OF FALLS. PRODUCTIVE 
KITCHEN GARDEN, ORCHARD, ETC., in all 


ABOUT 5:4 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE. POSSESSION BY ARRANGEMENT. 
Contidently recommended by the Joint Sole Agents : 


17, Coleman Street, E.C.2, and RALPH PAy & TAYLOR, 


1 


Messrs. DRON & WRIGHT, 
3, Mount Street, W.1. 























“Yonex, sw): BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY — 
ai LONDON, S8.W.3. 0152-3 
fur- —— - — — 
acre CHOICE RESIDENTIAL FARM, GREAT BARGAIN BERKS BARGAIN NEAR TIVERTON | GENTLEMAN’S FARM 
mifi- : ear Maidenhead 
oni: 0 ACRES. NEAR HASTINGS BEAUTIFUL GEORGIAN HOUSE LOVELY PART OF DEVON BARGAIN 
oa anc favourite old Market Town. Rich grass High up in lovely setting, VY (easy . 
shen wit’: 2 acres orchards, Attractive brick and | 4, Teception, billiards, 8 bed (also 5 in PICTURESQUE OLD-WORLD FAR CALISBUNY (easy reach of). 
a tile residence in garden with tennis lawn. Mobling —< . baths. oe 2. Q' , M- 420 ACRES rich vale pastures and upland 
~ 31 ception, 4 bed, bath (h. & ¢.). MAIN Stabling, - Jottage. Main water and HOUSE, dating sixteenth century. 2 — 2 tall da adh pk 
c ELECTRIC LIGHT AND CO.'S WATER. | “lectricity. Drainage. The whole in perfect | sitting rooms, offices, 5 bedrooms. Gravita- | £rass in ring fence. Excellent for pedigree 
neas God dairy buildings. Present owner order ang in ine character i ili Wain clockicike ‘St : stock. Superior house (3 reception. 7 bed 
- 30 years, Just available with possession. | Lovely old English gardens,beautiful timber. a oo i Pes Nagpeneed rps bath) in splendid conauwon. Fine range of 
yurt Walled gardens, hard tennis court, paddock, available. Excellent outbuildings, and — g 
13 A ing €8, ,750 FREEHOLD. A purchaser aE: —, ne about 18 ACRES buildings and cottage. 
vl co id retain 15 ACRES with the house to MMEDIATE SSESSION. 
, 20 fo 1 a most attractive holding and let off FREEHOLD, ONLY £12,500 FREEHOLD ONLY £9,500 
and 25 acres. A certain amount ‘of egret etc., could POSSESSION. FREEHOLD £3,750 with early possession. 
ight. , ye purchased if desired. 
‘the - BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY. BENTALL. HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
™. Sbrompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. 134, Brompton Road, 8.W.3 (Ken. 0152). 
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— WILSON _& CO. “or 
GROSVENSR SQ., LONDON, W.1 1441 


LOVELY JACOBEAN HOUSE IN “DORSET Preliminary Announcement. 
ASHLEY COURT ESTATE NEAR TIVERTON 
For sale by auction in lots if not sold privately meantime. ASHLEY COURT 
A delightful Old Georgian House (at present requisitioned) overlooking the valk 
of the Exe. 10 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms. Electric light, ete. Lor 
drive. Entrance lodge. Stabling. Garages. Finely timbered grounds. Walk 
kitchen garden. Orchard and pasture. ABOUT 20 ACRES 
Ashley Court Cottage. A very charming small country house in perfect order a1 
beautifully decorated. Few but lirge rooms, 3 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 recepti: 
rooms. Garden and orchard. Over an acre. Early possession. 
Useful small Farms and other Holdings and Cottages. Total area about 55 ACRE 
Auctioneers: RICKEARD GREEN & MICHELMORE, Exeter, and WILSON & ( 
23, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


LEICESTERSHIRE, “M:LTON MOWBRAY GENUINE GEORGIAN HOUSE 

First-rate position for Hunting. Centre of Under 20 miles west of London. 

the Quorn. Convenient for Cottesmore, Belvoir, Perfectl , 

and the Fernie. 4 miles Melton, easy access erfectly rural. 

Leicester. In beautiful order. On two floors o 

CHARMING OLD HOUSE with modern acer . a ges 

; conveniences. Central heating. Main elec- with eo a rg A 
a 3 tricity. 7 best bedrooms, fitted basins hot | Toms, » baths, he recepuion. All n 

A PERIOD HOUSE OF RARE CHARM in its own estate of f 800 ACRES. In and cold and good secondary and staff rooms, | services. Central heating. Stabli 


a wonderful state of preservation with all its original features intact yet completely 3 bathrooms, 3 reception, Stalling for 12. garage. Splendid cottage. Lovely 


modernised. Many panelled rooms, choice fireplaces, ete. Radiators throughout. , 
ee . “ . } “as Ss ace oO oO Garages. YT » 2 ¢ ini: » mark 
Electricity, ete. 9 principal bedrooms, 8 bathrooms, staff quarters, fine hall and nae geal de gg oe aa OS eae Se SN ee 


4 reception. Stabling, garages. Cottages. Beautiful old-world gardens and finely 
. and paddocks. 15 ACRES. Price £8,000 FOR SALE WITH 20 ACRES 
timbered a Would be sold with about 50 ACRES. : Immediate possession 
Sole Agents: WiLson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. Agents: WILSON & CO., 23, Mount St., W.1. | Agents: WILSON & Co., 23, Mount St., W 


F. L. MERCER & CO. | Revent 240 


: SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO THE SAILING ENTHUSIAST 
ON THE HAMBLE RIVER WITH ITS OWN PRIVATE SLIPWAY 


¥ A FINE MODERN RESIDENCE 


with 3 reception rooms, ballroom for dancing, all with 
» > 


parquet floors, 7 bedrooms (fitted wash-basins), 3 tiled 
bathrooms. 


























= 





CENTRAL HEATING. MAIN SERVICES. 
6-CAR GARAGE, KENNELS. 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL GARDENS, SLOPING 
THE RIVER. 


PRODUCTIVE ORCHARD AND PADDOCK. 


AN INTERESTING FEATURE Is A MODEL RAILWAY 
HALF A MILE LONG, 


PRICE, FREEHOLD, £10,000 WITH IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
F. L. MERCER & Co., 40, Piccadilly, W.1 (Tel.: Reg. 2481) 


sae ALFRED PEARSON & SON. w#.. 


ee FLEET, HANTS. Tel.: 118 














IDEAL FOR SCHOOL OR HOTEL RESIDENTIAL AND SPORTING ESTATE FLEET. On high ground in the best residential part. 
PETERSFIELD DISTRICT. Well-built Georgian OF 128 ACRES Ww en built residence with southern aspect, enjoying 
extensive views and fitted with central heating and labour- 


residence having 21 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bathroom 5 miles 1 iles Stati iles Sei i i 5 inci i 
, Ooms, 95 miles London, 1¥% miles Station and 4 miles Sea. saving conveniences. 5 principal bedrooms, each with 
fine hall, cloakroom, 4 reception rooms and modern i : 
: THE Elizabethan-style Residence has all modern con- lavatory basins, 2 secondary bedrooms, bathroom, 3 rece))- 
domestic offices. Double entrance lodge. Easily managed i 
garden and pastureland in all 293 ACRES. Price £8,500, 
FREEHOLD, with possession of residence, lodge, and 


133 acres 


veniences and stands in inexpensive grounds. It enjoys tion rooms, cloakroom, pantry and light kitchen. Double 
seclusion and has extensive views. 10 bedrooms, 2_bath- garage. The garden is easily maintained, being partly in 
rooms, 4 reception rooms, chauffeur’s flat, 3 cottages. its natural state of heather and woodland; 1 ACRE. 
Farm Buildings together with pasture, arable and £5,500, FREEHOLD, with very early possession. 
woodland FREEHOLD, £15,000, with possession. 





URREY. High position in much-favoured residential 
neighbourhood only 4 mile station with electric train 
service to London. Secluded modern residence facing ANTED. The agents are receiving a large number of GUILDFORD. Modern Residence in favourite resident i. 





south. 4 bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom, 2 reception enquiries for country properties in Southern England, town enjoying uninterrupted views. 4 bedrooi 
rooms, heated conservatory, ete. Garage. Main services. particularly with farm lands attached. Owing to the return bathroom, cloakroom, 2 reception rooms, ete. Gara 
Attractive garden and woodland, in all 53 ACRES. of their staff from the Forces almost immediate inspections All main services. Nicely laid-out garden. With immedi 


FREEHOLD, £5,000. ean now be undertaken. Usual commission required. possession. Price £4.500, FREEHOLD. 

















TRESIDDER & CO.,77,South Audley St.,W.1 ee gg 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘ Cornishmen, London.’ 








es ost FAIRY-BOOK PLACE MELLOWED BY HALF A HUNDF 
SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL, NURSING HOME, RESIDENCE, ETC. £4,500 “a - ELIZABETHAN SUMMERS ’ 
ERKS. 1% miles Ascot Station. WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE, in zood 
order, Hall, 4 reception, 2 bathrooms, 11 bedrooms. All main services. Central ; ERKS. SMALL ELI 
heating. Telephone. Garage. Gardens and woodland. From 4-5 ACRES. 42 years’ P . . BETHAN MANOR of ¢ 
od ay a4 oo ee and recommended.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley ies ay charm and in excellent o7 
Street, . 22.368) y . » 


URREY HILLS. Favourite residential district, within easy reach of electric - . . ‘ 3 sitting, cloaks, 7 bedrooms (b: 

trains, bus services, ete. CHARMING BRICK AND TILED RESIDENCE. 7 “4 : sadn k h. & ¢.), 3 bathrooms. Exp 
Lounge hall, 3 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms (1 with shower), 6 bedrooms. Main aa 5 beams and open fireplaces. ( 
services. Telephone, 2 garages, Well-disposed gardens, in all about 3, ACRE, all ‘ we oiien electricity and water. Fine 
in good order, PRICE, FREEHOLD, £6,000. Inspected and recommended. : rye barn. Lovely garden and padd 

TRESIDDER & Co., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,378) = .¥ about 31, ACRES 


ORKS. BEST PART OF HARAOGATE. Part of ancient forest of KNARES- ie i ‘ ORES 
Y BOROUGH. EXCELLENT ARCHITECT-BUILT RESIDENCE in fine . aprcremeniaaaie 
condition, Oak-panelled hall, 3 good reception, modern service quarters, 4 bathrooms, Inspected by WELLESLEY-SMITH, as above. 
7 bedrooms. All main services. Telephone. Central heating. Garage for two : 
Chaufteur’s quarters. Magniticently timbered, attractive and easily kept grounds 
co Yo age es, a — waterfalls, 8 bridges. Kitchen and fruit garden and 
paddoc for early sale of this exceptional FREEHOLD PROPERTY, 
with vacant possession.—TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (22,436) JOSEPH LOWRY & SONS, M.LA.A. 

£5,000 RESIDENTIAL HOLDINGS AND FARMS from 30 to 800 ACRE 
ERKS. Between Reading and Newbury, mile eatin. nearly 400 ft. up, outskirts FOR SALE 


village. COMFORTABLE SMALL HOUS E, 3-4 reception, bath, 6 bed. = . . . ane . . ' TIN 
Main electric ity and water, Aga cooker, Telephone, Garage, Attractive gardens HOUSES FOR LETTING IN HUNTING, FISHING AND SHOOTIN: 


_ or Further acre orchard available.—TREsIDDER «& Co., 77, South Audley DISFRICTS 
St., W.1. 22,435). . . : ‘ 
‘ Auctioneers, etc., KELLS, Co. MEATH ‘Phone 4 
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Telegrams: 
“Wood, Agent, Wesdo, 
London.’’ 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON W.1 7 
FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


BETWEEN HASLEMERE AND HINDHEAD 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE, 660 FT. UP, FACING SOUTH 


with views of the South Downs, approached by drive, it contains vestibule, lounge hall, dining room, 
large drawing room, 10-12 bed and dressing rooms, 2 bath, ample offices, etc. 
COMPANY’S WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
Centralheating. Moderndrainage. Garage, workshop, or playroom with rooms over. 
Out! vildings, etc. Inexpensive Garden with grass tennis lawn, orchard, herbaceous and kitchen gardens. 
For Sale with about 





slop’ g away from the Residence on all sides. All in their own natural state, and amongst the 
jland walks and rides are a large number of Scotch and Douglas fir, spruce, oak, heather, ete. 
GOLF COURSES AT HINDHEAD, WEST SURREY, AND LIPHOOK. 
Fu r particulars of the Sole Agents: Messrs. JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, London, 
Wks (20,691) 


ON A COMMON NEAR RICHMOND PARK 


A REALLY UNIQUE FREEHOLD HOUSE 
(Dating from 1745) 
AND GARDEN OCCUPYING AN ISLAND SITE 
3 sitting rooms, 4 suites of bedroom and bathroom, 3 other bedrooms and 1 bathroom. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING THROUGHOUT. 
Fine Oak Panelling on ground floor. 








Detached Stabling and Garage with Flat of 5 rooms and bathroom over. 
All in first-class condition and ready to walk into. 


£12,500 FREEHOLD 


serkeley Square, London, W.1. 


(22,370) 


JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, 














- FOR SALE WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
BASINGSTOKE 6 MILES 
ile from Main Line Station and on bus route. LOVELY QUEEN 
~ 1 “ia = \ “es. ANNE HOUSE 





with 9 bedrooms, dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, sitting 
hall, 3 reception rooms. 
Central heating. 
# Main electricity and water, 
» . Beautifully timbered 
r grounds and parklike land. 
Walled kitchen garden. 
Stabling and garage. 
In all about 


VACANT POSSESSION. 
Station 1 mile. 


RUGBY 7 MILES. 


This attractive House in 

beautiful order 300 feet up 

with extensive views over 
the Shuckburgh Vale. 


13 bed, 4 bath, 4 reception, 
sitting hall, model offices. 
Miin electricity and water. 
Central heating throughout. 
Hunter stabling for 11 and 
flat over. Garage for 5. 
Inexpensive grounds. 





101, ACRES 
5-roomed modern cottage 
occupied on service tenancy. 

PRICE £10,000 

(61,024) 


HOME FARM , 
which carries a pedigree Guernsey herd. Farmhouse and good buildings. 
£18,000 WITH 66 ACRES, OR £14,500 WITH 26 ACRES 


Recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. (5,357) 






‘ted and recommended by JOHN D. Woop & Co. 











FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 
CHARTERED SURVEYORS. LAND AGENTS. 


STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
‘* Farebrother, London 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


AUCTIONEERS. , 


29, FLEET 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 


Convenient for Station. 





London 23 miles. 


A HOUSE OF MOST ATTRACTIVE 
CHARACTER GARDENS 


affording ample protection. 


* bedrooms, dressing room, 2. bath- ‘phe wanolatextondide tocabaut 


4h 
afl: 
Hee \ ll 


rooms. 4 reception rooms. 


31, ACRES 
CAPACIOUS OFFICES. Vv t P ion 
acan OSS8esslo 
© GARAGES. March 25, 1946. 
TO BE SOLD 
COMPANIES’ WATER. 
FREEHOLD 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND GAS, £9.000 
’ 





MODERN DRAINAGE. (Subject to Contract). 


Further Particulars from the Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Telephone: Central 9344. 

















5, GRAFTON (ST., MAYFAIR, W.! 
(Regent 4685) 


TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 
(Euston 7000) 


MAPLE & Co, Lro. 


NORFOLK LODGE, KINGSWOOD, SURREY 


A really choice property situate in a much-sought-after district near several golf } 
courses, including the Walton Heath course, 300 ft. up. q 
The Residence has a very fine interior with all modern conveniences and is 
approached by a drive with very nice lodge at the entrance. Accommodation 
includes : Fine oak-panelled hall, most attractive drawing room, dining room, 
morning room, billiards room, loggia, 8 bedrooms, dressing room, 3 modern 
bathrooms, also 2 bedrooms for maids. Very efficient CENTRAL HEATING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER. Two Garages, Stabling, and excellent flat. 
FINE GARDENS OF ABOUT 4'. ACRES 
Tennis and other lawns, lily pool, rose gardens, productive kitchen gardens, ete. | 
For SALE by AUCTION at WINCHESTER HOUSE, OLD BROAD 
STREET (unless previously sold). 
Joint Auctioneers : Messrs. HARRIE STACEY & SON, F.A.L, Gresham Buildings, 
Redhill; and MAPLE & Co., LTD., 5, Grafton Street, O11 Bond Street, W.1 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS 


& 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lin: ) 
Established 1875 


HENSON 





BUCKS 


30 miles from London. Adjoining an Old-World Village. 


DIGNIFIED XVIth CENTURY MANOR} HOUSE 


VACANT POSSESSION 
ON COMPLETION. 


13 bedrooms, 5 bathrooms, 
3 spacious reception rooms. 


Main electric light, gas 
and water. Central heating. 


Independent hot water. 

old) gardens and 
park. Groom’s 

and 4 charming 
cottages. 


PRICE £14,000 


Lovely 
timbered 
house 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH 34 ACRES. 


CURTIS & HENSON, as above. 


WITHIN EASY REACH OF 


CHELTENHAM AND BROADWAY 


Beautiful position. 
A DELIGHTFUL 
OLD HOUSE 


Nobly proportioned rooms 
14 ft. high. 15 bedrooms, 
3 bathrooms, hall, fine suite 
of reception rooms. Main 
electric light and power. 
Garages. Stabling. 
2 Lodges. Cottage. 
Magnificently timbered old 
garden. Miniature park. 


IN A RING FENCE, 
Nearly 30 ACRES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
CURTIS & 


South-west aspect. 


WITH POSSESSION 


Sole Agents : HENSON, as above. 








ee & WARNER 


BERKELEY 5SQ., 


Sout. 


ENTRANCE HALL. 


CEN 


One 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. 
For further particulars apply to Lorts & WARNER, 41, 


LOND 


h aspect. 


TRAL | 


GARAGE, 
1, 


mile of 


ON, Wil. 3056 


Gro. 





HERTFORDSHIRE 


Near Village. Convenient for Hatfield and Hertford, to which there is an hourly bus se 


Only 18 miles from London yet completely rural. ° 

DELIGHTFUL OLD GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 

6 RECEPTION ROOMS. 
Ample 


17 BED and DRESSING ROOMS. 
Hall. 


4 BATHROOMS 
Domestic Offices, including Servants’ 
BY PRIVATE 
5 COTTAGES. FARM 


{EATING, ELECTRICITY 
STABLING. 


PLANT. MODERN DRAINAGE 

LANDS AND BUILDINGS. 

rout Fishing in River Lee, which intersects the Gardens and Grounds. 
Kitchen Garden, Grassland and Woodland , extending in all to 


234 ACRES 


Walled and 


VACANT POSSESSION. 


serkeley Square, W.1. (Tel.: Grosvenor 3056, 








Station Rd. East, 
Oxted, Surrey 


125, 


Oxted 240 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


High St., Sevenoaks, 


45, High St., Reigate, 
Surrey 


Kent 


Sevenoaks 2247-8 Reigate 2938 





£4,500. 
London. 
rooms, 
Central 
ACRE. 


Apply: 


NEAR SEVENOAKS 
Enjoying perfect seclusion, Close to a village. 
bathroom, 
heating. 

Sunny 


IBBETT, 


GAR 
south a 


£6,500. 
reach of 
HOUSE, 
desired), 
2 bathrooms, 4 


IBBETT, 


Town. 


Apply: 


£7,500. OXTED, 
COMMON. Attractive 
taining 6 bedrooms, 
rooms, ete. Double 
including comes court. 
NIFICENT 


HIS VERY ATTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE. 
La: hall, 11 bedrooms, 4 orgy ee 4 bathrooms, 
good dome sstic offices. Main services. Garages. Outbuild- 
ings. 2cottages. GARDENS AND GROUN Ds 15 ACRES. 
PRICE FREEHOLD £12,750. 
particulars of the Sole Agents: 
CARD & ©O., 125, High St., 
2247/8): and at Oxted and Reigate, 


ue 


Illustrated ss 


MOSELY. 
(Tel. 


IBBETT, 
Serenoaks 
Surrey. 


Apply : IBBET 7". 





MOSELY, ¢ 
(Tel. 240) 


MOSELY 
(Tel 


LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 
A Capital Freehold Residence containing 7 bed- 
3 reception 
AGE 


It 
ane 
spect. 


BEAUTIFUL PART OF SURREY within daily 
A charming EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
standing in grounds of 2 ACRES (4 
OVERLOOKING 
reception 


MOSELY 
Surr 


A 
rool 


ey (Tel. 


SURREY—adjoining 


FREEH( 


2 bathrooms, dressing room, 
garage. 


2 
SOUTH 
IEWS. 


rooms and 
v 
"ARD & CO., 


CARD 
240). 


», CARD & CO., 
el. 240). 


A CHOICE RESIDENCE 


Full seuth asvnest with distant views, 18 miles London 


Daily reach of 
good offices. 
GROUNDS of ONE 
ACANT POSSESSION. 


1 


Oxted, Surrey 


acres if 
8 bedrooms, 


FREEHOLD. 
CO... Oxted, 


PARK. 
ns, etc. 


« 


ERSTHAM, SURREY CHARMING MODERN 

RESIDENCE, excellent order throughout, on two fi 
very eas maintained. 6 beds. (each fitted basin, h. A © 
bathroom, 3 reception, compact domestic offices. Ga 
Main services. Inexpensive grounds. TENNIS LA 
SWIMMI NG POOL, kitchen garden and small paddock, 
about 1% ACRES. FREEHOLD for sale privately, 
Auction, Feb. 27, 1946. VACANT POSSESSION. 1BBi 
MOSELY, CARD & CO., 45, High St.. Reigate (Tel. 


LIMPSFIELD 

ILD RESIDENCE con- 

3 reception 

ACRES of GROUNDS 
ASPECT with MAG- 

FREEHOLD. 

Oxted, Surrey 





3). 











BLACKMORE VALE CENTRE 


TO LET OR SELL WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


WILLIAM AND MARY MANSION 


Ven, near Sherborne, Dorset. 


Fine hall, 
16 


5 reception rooms, 
bedrooms, complete 
domestic offices. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

CENTRAL HEATING, 

GOOD WATER. 


Fine trees and grounds. 
Stabling. garages, paddocks. 


Further particulars from EDENS, Estate Offices, Sherborne, Dorset. 








EWBANK & CO. 


WEYBRIDGE & COBHAM 


‘“ ADROGUE.’’ WEYBRIDGE 


On St. George's Hill. 


ATTRACTIVE CHARAC- 
TER RESIDENCE in 
pretty setting. Golf 
and Tennis Clubs. 7 bed 
and dressing rooms, 4 bath- 
rooms, 3 fine reception 
rooms, complete — offices. 
Main services. Stabling. 
Garage. Chauffeur’s Bunga- 
low. Delightful grounds 
about 2% ACRES. Vacant 


Close 


Possession. 


By AUCTION at WEYBRIDGE, FEBRUARY 27, 1946 (unless sold priv ly) 


Auctioneers: EWBANK & CO.. Weybridge and Cobham. 
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“— HARRODS eee 


West Byfleet 


pee niearags 34-36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1. and Haslemere 


+ Estate, Harrods, London.’’ 





as c.45 


c. 
er ae a tong Raggi CROCKHAM HILL, EDENBRIDGE, KENT | WITHIN FEW MINUTES’ WALK OF 
high ¢ u p — Me. a a 'E } hr ST , r a be , . REN 
Hog's Back. | Three reception rooms, billiard room, 10 to 12 bedrooms, RIVER AT STRAND ON THE GRE! 

| 3 bathrooms. Garage for 4 cars. Main water and electricity, 

central heating. Splendid domestic offices. Garden of 

14%, ACRES. Possession. Suitable for conversion. into 

three flats. 
Price about £5,000. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent. S.W.1. 
(Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL _ c-4 


Highest point. Extensive views. 


iti WELL-APPOINT ED RESIDENCE 
MODERN HOUSE . o ha 3 Lounge hall, 3 reception, inner hall, 8 bedrooms, bathroom 
OF QUEEN ANNE DESIGN pss ee * All main services. Garage with rooms over. Conservatory 
ception rooms, billiards room, 9 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 4 ‘ : WELL-LAID-OUT G my N WITH LAW ae FLOWER 
is’ sitting room. All main services. Fitted basins in BEDS, FRUIT TREES, ETC., IN ALL 


bedrooms, Complete content Beare Goreme - 2 cars. ‘T ; ABOUT HALF AN ACRE 
tage it athroom), SECLUDED GROUNDS of — 
ee ee sie ane. .& : FOR SALE, FREEHOLD, £7,500 


about 


3% ACRES EARLY POSSESSION. 
Further particulars of the Joint Agents: HaAkkops LTp 


FREEHOLD, £12,000 4 aed 4 =, 4 ee 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (Tel. 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. y Kensington 1490. Extn. S10), and rick, W. Tys SER, GREEN- 
el.: Kensington 1490, Extn, 809; and Byfleet 149.) SOLIDLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE isto een Pataca : 
Se aaa Paes : CLEY NEI 5 
,\DJOINING LEATHERHEAD GOLF c.2 Hall, 3 reception rooms, billiard room, 10 or 12 bed and —_— _ NEAR or bus route “— 


COURSE WITH DIRECT ACCESS dressing-rooms, 2 bathrooms. Complete offices. WELL PLACED AND ATTRACTIVE MODERN 
‘ TRG ro ‘EwT Aiehec. dene op in first-class order and condition inside and out 
THERETO COMPANIES’ MAINS. CENTRAL HEATING. TELE- Oak panelled lounge hall, 3 good reception rooms (two 
> Ep ru ’ ‘Re 77 T? eee secs yanelle 5 bedrooms ittec yaSiNs 2 ell-fittec 
t bus route between 2 stations with electric service to Town PHONE. TWO GARAGES. OUTBUILDINGS, cedar panell = 3 Ne k.. ane wer ype t Mesa 2 well Mtted 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS, fruit and vegetable garden, 41) main sesviees, Central heating. Double garage 
oMFORTABLE AND ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE. ella scteal i is "Gardens and Grounds about ONE ACRE _ 
eception and billiard room, 6 bedrooms, bath-dressing- nnis court, nut walks, etc., Wi pkeconas te : 
mm and 2 other bathrooms. Maids’ sitting-room. Main os By rere £7,000 
vices, Central heating. Garage with 3 rooms over. In all 234 ACRES HARRODS LTD..34-36. Hans ¢ rescent. Knightsbridge, S.W.1. 
Grounds and woodland about 4 ACRES. , (Tei. Kensington, 1490, Extn, 309.) 
FREEHOLD, £8,850 £10,500. FREEHOLD c.34 
VACANT POSSESSION. EARLY POSSESSION. BORDERS OF HERTS AND ESSEX 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. HaRRops Ltp., 34-36. Hans Crescent. Knightsbrid On th tskirts of a pictu illag it it 3 miles fi 
' ( AR Ss rD., . ans escent, ghtsbridge, nthe ou irts of a picturesque village, about 3 miles from 
(T ‘l. _: Kensington 1490. Extn, 809. ) S.W.1. (Tel. : Kensington 1490. Extn. 806.) Bishop's Stortfi wd. 


REDHILL AND CRAWLEY c.3 - 
venient situation only —* mins. Town by frequent SUNNY SUSSEX COAST c.2 
Within 250 yards of the Sea and convenient to Golf Course. 
EXCEPTIONALLY MODERN LABOUR-SAVING 
HOUSE. 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. All 
main services. Garage. A delightful but inexpensive 
garden. 
FREEHOLD, £6,500 
VACANT POSSESSION. 


Sole Agents : . AR RODS LTD., 34-36 Hans Crescent, S.W.1. 
: Kensington 1490. Extn. 809.) 


SOUTHERN SLOPE OF THE c.2 = ee «te ae 
QUANTOCKS A COUNTRY HOME OF DISTINCTION 
LAVISHLY FITTED THROUGHOUT. 


In one of the most beautiful villages imaginable. Panoramic Hall, 4 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. 
WELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE Views. Modern dr: wer age, Co.’s electric light and water. 
Oak-panelled hall, 3 receptions, 6 beds., bathroom, main MODERN WELL-PLANNED HOUSE. Exceptionally | CENT “3 AL HEATING, 
services. well fitted throughout. 2 reception, 6 bedrooms, bath- GARAGE 3 CARS. 2 COTTAGES. 
2 BUNGALOWS, GARAGE, LOVELY GARDEN AND room, maids’ pry ee Main water and electricity. | PARK- LIKE GROUNDS. 
GROUNDS. Washbasins in all bedrooms. Garage, Matured gardens of | IARD TE N Nis COURTS. KITCHEN GARDEN. 
extending in all to about about 1/4 ACRES. ie TREES. ME ADOWL {bs 


14, ACRES. FREEHOLD, £8,700 | N ak ABOUT 20 ACRES. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD. REASONABLE VACANT POSSESSION. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
PRICE r — ; | Inspected and strongly recommended by HARRODS LTD., 
HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: HARRODS LTD., 34-36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge S.W.1. | 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1. (Tel.: Kensington 1490. 
Kensington 1490. Extn. 807.) | (Tel. : Kensington 1490, Evtn. 809.) E atn. 807.) 


FAVOURITE SEVENOAKS. DISTRICT | c.4 


35 minutes’ train journey to London, 


ONE OF THE FINEST SITUATIONS IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 


FASCINATING REPLICA OF A 
GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


Fine lounge hall, 3 excellent reception rooms, 11 bedrooms 
(several with h. and c.), 4 bathrooms. Good offices. 


CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. GARAGE FOR 2 CARS. 
USEFUL OUTBUILDINGS. 
COMPANIES’ WATER AND ELECTRIC LIGHT. 
TELEPHONE. CENTRAL HEATING. INDEPENDENT 
HOT WATER. 


DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS. 
STONE PAVED TERRACES, HARD TENNIS COURT, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, WOODLANDS. 
IN ALL ABOUT 20 ACRES FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


SURROUNDED BY NATIONAL TRUST LAND AND IMMUNE FROM BUILDING ENCROACH MENT. 
Sole Agents ; Harrops, Ltp., 34-36, Hans Crescent, S.W.1 (Tel.: Kensington 1490. Extn. 806). 
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BOURNEMOUTH 


WILLIAM FOX, F.S.1., F. 
E. STODDART FOX, P.A. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.1., A.A.1. 


A.l. 
Ss. 


FOX & SONS 


1., F.A.1. LAND AGENTS 
BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.I. 
T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.1., A.A.I. 

BRIGHTON : 
A. KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 








Occupying one of the finest positions on the South Coast in the best residential part of the town, 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE 
RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 
with Modern House approached by a 
carriage drive and containing 11 bed- 
rooms, dressing room. 5 bathrooms. 
4 reception rooms, winter gardens 


ample domestic offlees. 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL 
HEATING. TELEPHONE, 


2 ears, stabling, with 
chauffeur’s flat, 


ON THE BEAUTIFUL WEST CLIFF, BOURNEMOUTH 


Commanding magnificent coastal and sea views extending from the Solent to the Purbeck Hii 


The Pleasure Grounds and Garde 
extend in all to about 


11%, ACRES 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION © 
COMPLETION, 


PRICE £10,000 


Held on Lease for 99 years from June 2 
1O11, at an annual ground rent 


ESN 4s, 


For particulars, apply > FOX & Sox 
44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bourn 
mouth; and at Southampton ar 
Brighton. 





OLD HOUSE, DURRINGTON, 
NR. WORTHING, SUSSEX 


. “ge ‘ ! ihe 
Pleasantly situated ina quiet and secluded position, Close to bus route and about V4 miles 


Station. with direct service to London S6 miles. 
UNIQUE OLD-WORLD FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


Quiet country retreat close 
to the sea. 

5 PRINCIPAL BED AND 

) ROOMS. 

) 2 MAIDS’ 

BEDROOMS. 3 RECEP- 

TION ROOMS. EXCEL- 

LENT DOMEST I¢ 
OFFICES. 

Main electricity, gas. main 
water, 
GARAGE & STABLING. 
Well timbered | Grounds 
with lawns and sunken 
garden, amounting to about 


21, ACRES 

Ee VACANT POSSESSION. 

SDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1946 (unless 
previously sold by private treaty). 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale from Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road. Brighton 1. 
(Tel.:) Hove 2277 and 7279, 4 lines.) 


Solicitors + Messrs. CHARLES MALCOLM & WILSON, 1, Highworth, Worthing. 


By Order of the Executors. 


TALBOT WOODS, BOURNEMOUTH 


Enjoying perfect privacy and overlooking Mayrick Park. Convenient distance from t 
centre of the town, 
The choice well-appointed 
Freehold Residence 
‘* Rockmount,’’ 
2, Dunbar Road, 
5 principal and 4 secondary 
bedrooms (3 fitted h. & ¢.), 
3) bathrooms, — imposing 
lounge hall, 3 splendid 
reception rooms, spacious 
billiards room, maids’ sit- 
ting room. complete do- 
mestic offices. 
Central heating. All main 
services, Heated double 
garage, Conservatory, 
Greenhouse, 


PICTURESQUE GARDEN, PRODUCTIVE KITCHEN GARDEN with ORCHARD 
ABOUT 1 ACRE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 


To be SOLD by AUCTION on the PREMISES on WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 
1946, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors > Messrs. MOORING, ALDRIDGE & HAYDON, Westover Chambers, Bourn 
mouth. 
Auctioneers > Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth 





IN THE FAVOURITE TALBOT WOODS DISTRICT 
BOURNEMOUTH 
With direct access to Mayrick Park Golf Course. 
THE MOST ATTRACTIVELY SITUATED FREEHOLD 
RESIDENCE 
‘* FOREST DENE,’’ LITTLE FOREST ROAD 
Occupying a magnificent position within easy reach of the centre of the town. 

» bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, gents.” cloakroom, kitchen and good offices. 
ALL PUBLIC SERVICES. TELEPHONE. GARAGE (2 ears). 
\ttractively laid-out Grounds with tennis or croquet lawn, flower borders. Lirge 
kitchen garden with fruit trees. In all about 
ONE ACRE 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION, 

To by SOLD by AUCTION at ST. PETER’S HALL, HINTON ROAD. 
BOURNEMOUTH, on THURSDAY, JANUARY 31, 1946, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors : Messrs. PLATT & Co., 4. Albert Square, Manchester. 
\uctioneers 2) Messrs. Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth, 
And at Southampton and Brighton. 


By Order of the Executors of the late Mrs. Caroline Teape. 


TALBOT PARK, BOURNEMOUTH 


Occupying a sunny position in a much-favoured residential area. Close to a qoo! 


shopping district and not far from the centre of the town. 
THE ATTRACTIVE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED AND WEL! 
BUILT FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 
‘* BAYFORD,’’ 109, TALBOT ROAD 


In splendid decorative condition throughout. 4 principal and 2 dormer bedroon 
(2 fitted with basins, h. & ¢.), boxroom, half-tiled bathroom, 3 reception roon 
cloakroom, good domestic offices, 


ALL MAIN SERVICES. SOUTIL ASPECT, 
Matured garden, including standard rose beds, flower borders and lawn. 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION OF THE PURCHASE. 
To be SOLD by AUCTION on the PREMISES on TUESDAY, JANUARY 2‘ 
1946, at 3 p.m. 
Solicitors + Messrs, TATTERSALL & SON, 108, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemout 


Auctioneers: Messrs. FOX & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemout! 
And at Southampton and Brighton. 





EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR COUNTRY CLUB OR PRIVATE 
RESIDENCE 
MID-SUSSEX 
1's miles from Wivelsfield Station. 10's miles from Brighton, 41's miles from London, 


THE VALUABLE SMALL FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL 
ESTATE 
**HOOK PLACE,’* CUCKFIELD ROAD, BURGESS HILL 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 3 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms, billiards room, good 
domestic offices. 
MAIN ELECTRICITY. COMPANY'S WATER. 
Entrance Lodge. Garage. Chauffeur’s Flat. Useful Outbuildings. 
Extensive Grounds with Ornamental Lake and pasture lands, amounting in all to about 


ACRES 


rhe Residence is at present requisitioned but early possession is anticipated. Vacunt 
possession of Lodge. 

To be SOLD by AUCTION at the OLD SHIP HOTEL, BRIGHTON, on 
FEBRUARY 27, 1946, at 3 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 
Solicitors 2 Messrs. COLEMAN & Co., 33. Waterloo Street, Hove. 

Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Messrs. 
T. BANNISTER & Co., Market Place, Havwards Heath. 





SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAST 


Within a few minutes walk from the sea and almost adjoining a good 18-hole golf cours 
In beautiful woodland surroundings, only a short distance from an interesting old Prio 
Town with excellent yachting and boating facilities. 
A COMFORTABLE, WELL PLANNED, ULTRA-MODER? 
SMALL RESIDENCE 

Fitted with all labour-saving ae” 

conveniences and in good con- 

dition throughout. 6 bedrooms, 

sun balconies, 2 fitted bath- 

rooms, pleasant lounge, dining 

room, study, entrance hall, 

kitchen and offices, 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND 
POWER. 


COMPANY'S WATER. 
GARAGE, 
SECLUDED GROUNDS AND WOODLANDS, THE WHOLE COMPRISING ABO 
3, ACRE PRICE £6,800, FREEHOLD 


For particulars, applv: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, Bournemo' 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52. OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 


Telephone : Bournemouth 6300 (Five lines) 
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EVROPE—S. AMERICA 
RECORD 


BY LANCASTRIAN CLASS AIR LINER 








EQUIPPED WITH 


PLUGS 


%& The first civil aircraft 
to take off from Heath 
Row, London, the big- | 

5 CABINET MAKERS 
gest a in the | ano ARTCRAFT LIMITED 
world. | 


CONTRACTORS FOR MODERN INTERIORS 
Lodge Plugs Ltd. Rugby HI FURNISHINGS FOR SHIPS, HOTELS, PUBLIC BUILDINGS. OFFICES 
LOWER BRISTOL RD., BATH. London Showrooms: 4 CAVENDISH SQ., W | 
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Save valuable executive 
time by installing the 
TANNOY LOUD- 
SPEAKER SOUND 
SYSTert. 





















































For Staff Location, 
Announcements, ‘' Music 
While You Work ’’ Pro- 
grammes, Canteen Con- 
certs, Alarm and Time 
Signals, ‘The TANNOY” 
is an assurance of greater 
7 general efficiency, both in ik 
a SS factory and office. Ali 


— c . : 
? e 5) 
“TANNOY " is the registered trade 
mark of equipment manufactured by 
GUY R. FOUNTAIN, Ltd., West 
Norwood, London, S.E.27, and Branches a ths 
‘Phone: Gipsy Hill 1131 The Sound People 


GUY R. FOUNTAIN LTD. 
FOR QUALIT The largest organisation in Great Britain specialising SOLELY in Sound Equipment 


















































7 FAMOUS 


FLYWHEEL 


The secret of the Daimler fluid 
transmission ts found im one o 
Nature's laws © CENTRIFUGAI 
FORCE. As the engine spins, the 
oil in a flywheel which is ribbed 
with vanes is flung out against 
the vanes of another wheel 
connected to the driving shaft. 
There is no metallic contact. 
Oil is the only medium. So the 
action is always SMOOTH and 
SILENT. 
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A CAR FAR AHEAD OF ITS TIME 


By 1930 Daimler had perfected the fluid flywheel, 


the famous oil drive. At once it gave an ease and 
smoothness of control which were startling. The 
whole aspect of car driving was changed. 

Now America follows Daimler’s example. All their 
newest leading models will be fitted with fluid drive. 


And so of course will your new Daimler be. 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED* LONDON AND COVENTRY 





BY APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR CAR 
MANUFACTURERS 
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Harlip 


MRS. PETER CAZENOVE 


Mrs. Cazenove, who is the only daughter of the late Mr. Cyril E. Martineau and of Mrs. Martineau, 

35, Sloane Avenue, S.W., and a cousin of the late President Roosevelt, nursed at St. Thomas’s 

Hospital all through the war. Her marriage to Flight-Lieutenant Peter F. Cazenove, Aux liary Air Force, 

only son of Major and Mrs. Percy Cazenove of New Hall, Thorpe-le-Soken, Essex, took place 
last November. 
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Telegrams: Country Life, London 


Telephone: Temple Bar 7351 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
WS. 


\ 


bene 
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Telephone: Temple Bar 4363 


The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a reply must be accompanied by the 

vequisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Posta! vates on this issue : Inland 2d. Canada 1 Yd. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates 

including postage: Inland and Abroad, 86s. 84d.; 
Canada, 84s. 6d. 





FARM LABOUR PROBLEMS 


ia HOUGH the wage question looms large 
[= the moment in the discussion of 
agricultural problems, it is by no means 
necessarily the decisive factor it might seem to 
be in deciding whether or not the industry will 
continue to be able to control or attract suffi- 
cient labour. The chief factors at the moment 
are likely to prove the progressive disappearance 
of prisoner-of-war labour, and the difficulty of 
implementing with the materials and personnel 
at the Government’s disposal a policy of civil- 
ising rural existence which will really satisfy 
those who are coming back to the land and 
appeal to those who wish to start a career on 
it. Between these short-term and long-term 
factors is the rate of release from the Forces. 
Under the Class B block release arrangements 
it was some time ago arranged to release 10,000 
men taken from agriculture, and it is now 
announced that authority has been given for the 
release of another 8,000. But this is nothing 
like enough if we are to be prepared to meet all 
contingencies. The number of prisoners now 
allocated to agriculture in England and Wales 
alone is nearly 100,000, and it is quite clear 
that they cannot be retained indefinitely 
indeed, so far the Government has made no 
definite promise to keep them for employment 
after the next harvest. 

Meanwhile, the effects of slowness of release 
from the Forces are being aggravated by other 
considerations. In order to accelerate the 
release of older men, it is now necessary to call 
up for military service considerable numbers of 
young men born in or after 1915 who have been 
retained in civil life, and it has now been 
decided that agriculture should make an 
additional contribution of the order of 5,000 
men. Deferments already granted are to be 
reviewed and a larger proportion of young men 
who reach the age of eighteen this year are to 
be called up. Though the review of deferments 
is to be conducted by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the War Executive Committees in concert, 
it cannot but reduce the net balance of current 
releases over intake. At the same time com- 
plaint is being made that the farms are losing 
men quite unnecessarily on medical grounds, 
owing to the issue of certificates by doctors to 
men recommending them for lighter work. 
These men, it is said, have been sheltered in 
agriculture during the war and are ridding 
themselves of their responsibilities on medical 
grounds. 

The long-term problem is even more 
important, and though it is satisfactory to find 
the Minister of Agriculture declaring that the 
provision of rural houses with good sanitation, 
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water, and electricity services is fundamental to 
the success of any policy that any Government 
might announce, there are hardly sufficient 
signs that Government achievement in these 
directions is likely to be rapid or effectively 
directed. The earlier declarations of the Minis- 
ter of Health have been whittled down since his 
early days and it is quite clear that the Ministry 
of Agriculture has been exerting a good deal of 
pressure on other departments with the idea of 
getting the whole question of rural housing con- 
sidered from a practical standpoint of maintain- 
ing agricultural production rather than of vindi- 
cating political theories. From this point of 
view the calling together of the Hobhouse Com- 
mittee to present a new report on the subject 
probably indicates some realisation of the 
seriousness of the situation and may even fore- 
shadow a change of heart. But the Hobhouse 
Committee can have little to say to-day that 
they have not already said in their Report of 
1943, and if their recommendations with regard 
to local organisation of plans and building are 
followed, that will lead to the most rapid over- 
taking of current needs that can be envisaged. 
Those recommendations are substantially based 
on the part which the rural builder can play, 
both in serious reconditioning and in the build- 
ing of small groups of cottages largely with local 
materials. The longer his activities are crippled 
by the keeping back of his key men with the 
Forces, or by mistaken ideas with regard to 
pooling of labour, the slower will progress be. 


SNOW 


HE Spring has not yet come, 

The robin now ts dumb 
In the wind-rvaked tree; 
A blue tit seeks for food 
Within the barren wood, 
Nor any song has he. 
The Spring has not yet come, 
The stricken earth is numb 
And hardened into stone, 
No movement stirs the sedge, 
And at the pond’s sharp edge 
A heron stands alone. 
Only the north wind moans 
And raps the hollow bones 
Of threadbare trees, 
Till winging in its wake 
The first unfurled snowflake 
Comes floating down to ease 
The armour of the cold, 
The chains of frost that hold 
The river and the wood. 
Then from the pent-up sky 
White whirling millions fly 
Released in silent flood. 

PHOEBE HESKETH. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


TTENTION has recently been called to 
the fact that in spite of the comprehen- 

sive nature of the Government’s statement 
on agricultural policy, no word was said in 
it with regard to the improvement of animal 
health—though the toll which disease takes of 
the industry is everywhere recognised as dis- 
astrous. During the war the Ministry, by 
revising the conditions governing the licensing 
of bulls and encouraging milk recording, has 
taken at least two important steps in the direc- 
tion of livestock improvement. The connection 
between the breeding of better and healthier 
herds and the current eradication of disease 
should be self-evident, and fortheco-ordination to 
be effective we need not only more careful local 
supervision but a larger and better organised 
force of veterinary practitioners providing both 
advice and medical assistance, wherever it is 
required. Apart from state and local services, 
there are at present not more than 1,500 
qualified surgeons in agricultural practice—a 
number which is far from adequate and needs 
urgently to be increased. The Loveday Com- 
mittee on veterinary education produced pro- 
posals during the war which contemplate the 
turning out of 220 graduates each year from the 
veterinary colleges in place of the present 150, 
and this figure the Ministry apparently accepts 
as meeting immediate needs. But much time 
has been lost since the Committee reported by 
negotiations with regard to the required expan- 
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sions between the Royal College and the Uni- 
versities. It is surely high time that an officia] 
statement was made on the subject, if only to 
reassure would-be entrants to the profess on. 
The encouraging way in which the “pan:|” 
service for dairy cows has been received sh ws 
how much work is waiting to be done, for the 
panel contracts at present cover only 300 100 
animals and there is no doubt that with m >re 
qualified veterinary surgeons available he 
number could be doubled. 


THE COLOURED BUSES 


E are told that the British Colour Cou cil 

has advised on the exterior colour ‘or 
buses, but the nature of their advice appear to 
be still wrapped in mystery. Londoners ire 
familiar with only two colours; the st: ng 
vermilion of the urban bus, the comparati =ly 
restful green of the more rustic. Ther js 
doubtless something to be said for uniform ty, 
but what glorious opportunities are waste: by 
this lack of invention. Lovers of Calverley yj] 
remember his engaging ‘‘charade” w ich 
describes a mother with her child waiting, ; s it 
ultimately turns out, for the St. John’s V 50d 
omnibus. Some buses were of richest pu ple, 
and some blue; others again were “barred © ‘ith 
yellow like the April bees’’ and that w iich 
came at last to take the mother ‘‘safe in its 
gentle piloting’’ was green and gold. With «uch 
bright examples to help them it is to be hoped 
that the Colour Council _may induce the 
Ministry of Works to induce the London 
Passenger Transport Board to be a little more 
enterprising and make our streets tuore 
colourful. The special enquiry as to ‘“‘the 
correlation of cosmetics with costume colours” 
will leave a large part of the population cold 
by comparison. 


THE GOLFER’S UNCONQUERABLE HOPE 

HE golfer is growing a little weary and 

distrustful when he is told that there is a 
good time coming when he will be able to buy 
a good, new ball to play with. However, he 
goes on hoping and he has lately been cheered 
yet again by learning that by mid-Summer 
there will be a ‘‘reasonable supply’”’ of the real 
thing. To this statement, however, a damping 
corollary is attached, namely that for a while 
almost the whole supply will go to the profes- 
sionals for playing in competition and _ for 
“tutoring’’ purposes. Nobody will grudge the 
professional a proper supply of ammunition for 
the hard fights before him next Summer, but 
there will be no such altruistic feelings towards 
his pupils. The ordinary golfer will rather be of 
opinion that the learner might exercise his 
prentice hand upon already war-scarred veterans, 
which are quite good enough for him. We are 
further told that the new balls will probably 
cost 3s. 9d. apiece as compared with the florin 
or half-crown of pre-war days. That is a modest 
price indeed when we contemplate those 
demanded in the Agony Column, and, a. we 
may suppose, eagerly paid. An ‘unwrap ed” 
ball resplendent in its original paper of a pre- 
war vintage is in the nature of a pig in a »oke 
and has ere now caused some bitter dis- 
appointment. 


GARDEN VISITORS 
ge gegen of houses, shortag 0! 
staff and petrol rationing all made the 
running of the National Gardens Sc! »me 
increasingly difficult during the war years. All 
the more credit must be given to the organ ers, 
whose hard work and enthusiasm have -ept 
it alive. Last year £4,135 was raised fo. the 
Queen’s Institute of District Nursing by the 
opening of gardens—a figure only £17 shc ¢ 0! 
the preceding year’s and still very conside: bly 
higher than that of 1943. Buckingham iit 
with a total of £613 again came out head c the 
list of counties, with Lancashire sec nd, 
bringing in £451. Lancashire benefited b: the 
opening of the gardens of Stonyhurst Co 2g¢, 
which in one day attracted over 5,000 vis. oF. 
This year, with larger numbers of ho day 
makers, a little more petrol for motoring, ind, 
it is to be hoped, a few more gardeners ome 
from the wars, the scheme should go ; 1¢ad 
with renewed vigour. 
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HARROWING ON THE SOUTH DOWNS, NEAR 
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A COUNTRYMAN’S 


CounTRY LIFE readers who maintain birds’ 

breakfast-tables if it is usual for the blue tit 
to sit down to meals. I must confess I had never 
noticed this formal behaviour until three years 
ago when one of the odd half-dozen blue tits, 
who are regular members of the breakfast-table 
club, started to eat his crust of bread by squat- 
ting squarely on his posterior, with the morsel 
held close to his beak in both feet. It is a most 
comfortable position apparently, and certainly 
a very sensible one, as the scrap of bread does 
not slip away with each peck, and there is 
less risk of another breakfaster purloining it. 
Individual blue tits are difficult to identify, but 
I imagined it was only one bird that adopted 
this stance, for I thought I could detect a slight 
shabbiness of the feathers beneath his tail as the 
result, which suggested that his trousers would 
require re-seating before the annual moult. 


I vould be interesting to hear from those 


* * 
* 


HE following Winter the ‘‘ tit who sits down 

to meals’’ was again in evidence, watched 
presumably with admiration by his relatives, 
and this year the fashion has caught on, for, 
not only do all the blue tits adopt it as a matter 
of course, but a pair of marsh tits, who are 
infrequent visitors, immediately sit down if they 
see one of their opposite numbers in blue break- 
fasting in this position. It is rather suggestive 
of those occasions when a human diner, un- 
accustomed to the array of forks, knives and 
glasses which are laid at a state dinner, keeps a 
watchful eye on an old hand so that there should 
be no regrettable knife activity with a dish for 
Which it is ‘‘forks only.”’ I shall never forget 
the horrified amazement at our dinner table of 
an Egyptian officer who, on a dish of asparagus 
coming round, made the discovery that English 
peopl’, usually so correct about the employment 
of the right sort of knives and forks, adopt the 
custo»n of the Beduin with this vegetable and, 
grabb ng it in their fingers, suck the end off in 
the sme way that a nomad Arab sucks the 
Marr: w from a sheep’s knuckle bone. 
hose aggressive individualists, the great 
uts, re now giving the sitting position a trial 


By 
Major C. S. JARVIS 


from time to time, but, though they realise it 
has its good points, they are loth to commit 
themselves entirely to the methods of their 
social inferiors. Beyond the tit family it seems 
unlikely that the new fashion in table manners 
will spread, as the robins, nuthatches and 
chaffinches persist in treating the breakfast- 
table as a snack bar, and their method of feeding 
suggests that of those part-time Highlanders, 
who in the month of August wear kilts, and 
walk around the room eating their breakfast 
porridge ‘‘on the hoof.”’ 


* * 
* 


N my childhood days I was told a not-very- 
nice nursery story about an old farm wife, 
who one morning tipped out the dregs of a 
beer cask into the goose yard, and an hour later 
found the six occupants stretched out appar- 
ently dead. Resolved to cut her loss as much as 
possible she hurriedly plucked the birds for the 
market (this of course was long before the days 
of efficient poultry-sale control), and, as she was 
finishing the last bird, the first one recovered 
from its bout of drunkenness and, with all the 
signs of a bad hang-over, started to waddle 
away in a naked state. As the weather was 
chilly the old farm wife set to work and hastily 
made flannel pull-overs, equipped with pants, 
which she put on the geese when they had 
recovered consciousness, and which they wore 
until their feathers grew again. According to 
the story, as it was told me, they lived happily 
ever after—or, at any rate, until the week before 
Christmas. 

This nursery tale struck me as being most 
improbable even at the early age of six, but 
I have just been told a true story of to-day, 
which would go to prove that the complete 
plucking of birds has presumably no harmful 
effect. A friend of mine, seeing a number of 
geese on a near-by farm, enquired if he could 
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buy one for Christmas. The smallholder’s wife 
replied that she had no licence to sell poultry, 
and could only let him have a goose as a stock 
bird; and the price would be £2 10s. Then, on 
finding that the sum was considered excessive, 
she added: ‘‘and of course this would include 
plucking.”’ 


* * 
* 


ITH reference to the famous, or infamous, 

Picasso picture, Woman with Fish Hat, 
I have come to the conclusion that there is 
nothing wrong with the picture itself; it is 
over the title, or caption, that Picasso has led 
us astray, and upset so many people. The 
correct title for this very striking picture is 
quite obviously Woman in a Fish Queue, and 
once one has grasped this one realises what a 
marvellous and true-to-life work of art it is. 

The blazing eyes set at different angles, 
which have irritated students of art and 
anatomy, are correct in every way with no hint 
of exaggeration, for they reproduce the look 
one sees on a fish-queue female’s face almost 
every day—the left eye on the marble slab 
measuring the last piece of turbot displayed, 
and looking disparagingly at the Iceland cod, 
while the right eye counts the number of 
would-be fish purchasers between the subject 
of the portrait and the fish vendor. The malig- 
nant glare in the right eye is not exaggerated 
at all, for it is to be seen on most mornings since 
the days of peace and plenty started. The high 
cock of the nostrils is also true to life, for do we 
not all desire to know the age of the fish dis- 
played, and how long it has been on rail or 
waiting for strikers to load it, while the agonised 
clasp of the hands and contortion of the mouth 
suggest that the last strip of turbot is in 
immediate peril with a customer in view. 

The empty fork in the hat, plus the well- 
picked bone and the clock, which does not seem 
to be registering Greenwich time, are all 
common features of to-day, while the bristly 
state of the poor creature’s neck merely shows 
that the over-worked and under-staffed hair- 
dresser has been unable to give her an appoint- 
ment for over a month, or that the unfortunate 
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woman spends so much time in fish and other 
queues that she is unable to attend to her toilet. 
I do not agree with the majority of the popula- 
tion of this country that the picture is meaning- 
less—with the correct title it is one of the most 
striking and topical pictures of to-day. 


* + 
* 


CORRESPONDENT in a Sunday news- 

paper asks if the following statement made 
to him by a farmer is true: “that at big shoots 
the head keeper serves out to the gun-loaders 
half the supply of cartridges in blanks and the 
shooter blazes away in blissful ignorance—but 
for this there would never be any birds left 
over for the next shoot.”’ It is really disgraceful 
the way these mendacious farmers pull the legs 
of the simple townsmen, but the shooter blazing 
off blank cartridges at grouse, pheasants and 
partridges makes a good story, and is almost 
as easy to believe as the one about the sandbags 
being sent out from this country ready filled 
with sand for the Suez Canal defences. 

So far I have never had the good fortune 
to make the acquaintance of shoot-owners who, 
in addition to providing one with a day’s sport 
and a brace of birds to take home, also supply 
the cartridges, but they may exist. As most of 
the men I meet when shooting are most par- 
ticular, and in some cases fussy, about the make 
and loading of the cartridges they use, I cannot 
think the system would ever be really popular. 
‘No, I never accept Smith’s invitations to 
shoot nowadays. He has become one of those 
No. 7 shot fanatics and supplies nothing else; 
and I have never been able to do any good with 


THE 


COOLINS 
IN 


WINTER 


By M. G. COX 


LACK squalls came hurrying hard on each 

B other’s heels out of the north, bringing, 

with them great flurries of snow, covering 

the Skye roads with a soft blanket, only to be 

lifted again by the wind and sent to swell the 
drifts in more sheltered places. 

So it was on the morning of our first day 
in Glen Brittle, when we set out towards Coire 
Laggan intending to reconnoitre the precipice 
of Sron na Ciche. Between us and the corrie was 
a sheet of falling snow ; at first it came upon 
us as light, watery flakes which melted when 
they settled on our clothes, but soon the wind 
was beating ferociously against us, whipping 
up the loose surface snow into spirals that 
swept across the glen in columns of white 
powder. Our faces burned red on the weather 
side as the stinging flakes were driven horizon- 
tally against them. 

We trudged on through this curtain of snow, 
hoping that when we reached the corrie there 
might be a lull allowing us, perhaps, just a 
glimpse of the rocks. Higher up, however, the 
snow fell thicker than ever, so we sheltered 
thankfully at the foot of a huge boulder which, 
in its Winter coat, resembled a miniature 
Matterhorn. Here we awaited a gap in the 
seething, grey mass. It did not come. Every- 
thing was filled with the wind’s whining and 
rushing among the invisible rocks above and 
the light pattering of falling flakes around us. 
We retraced our steps to Glen Brittle House. 
disappointed, but what could we expect of Skye 
weather in January ? 

If this were to continue, climbing would 
clearly be out of the question, and even if con- 
ditions improved it was doubtful whether the 
rocks would ‘‘go.”’ 

COOLINS RIDGE FROM SGURR 
BANACHDICH 
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On the other hand, the knowledge that 
blanks had been issued to the loaders might 
supply a most convincing excuse for those pain- 
ful exhibitions, which are occasionally given by 
the most reliable shots and which they have to 
attribute to bad light. ‘“‘Entirely the loader’s 
fault. He did not stir up the cartridges properly 
when the keeper issued them, and during the 
last drive I was firing nothing but blanks !”’ 


* * 
* 


HE wild polecat from all accounts is more 
common in various parts of this country 
than it was some thirty years ago, and reports 
of the animal being seen in several parts of 
Wales and the Lake District are constantly 
recorded. It is satisfactory to know that this 
interesting survival of the past is still holding 
its own. 

One of the peculiarities of the polecat is 
his fondness for frogs and toads, and his original 
method of putting these reptiles into, what one 
might call, cold storage. It is recorded that in 
one breeding nest over forty frogs and toads 
were found in a state of suspended animation 
—alive but quite unable to do more than breathe. 
They had all been skilfully bitten through the 
head in such a manner that only that portion 
of the brain which controls movement had been 
affected, which suggests that the polecat’s 
knowledge of anatomy and skilful surgery 
almost puts him in the F.R.C.S. class. 


* * 
* 


URING an angling discussion on the 
general coloration of trout and the extent 
to which this varies, I happened to mention 
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that on one occasion I had caught trout on qa 
small mountain lough in County Ferma: agh 
which had blue spots as well as brown and ‘ed! 
This statement met with some incredulity, and 
I was asked to name the lough and provide 
further details. On looking back through the 
mist of years to that day in the pure mour ‘ain 
air of North Ireland I wonder if my evid nce 
as an eye-witness is reliable enough tc be 
accepted in fishing circles. 

It happened to be August 2, a date of : »me 
significance if one serves in a regiment ith 
Minden traditions, and at the time I yas 
attached at Enniskillen to the Hamp. iire 
Regiment who were with Duke Ferdinan of 
Brunswick on August 1, 1759, and who iad 
marched into battle with roses in their | its, 
I recall the day very clearly—particularly the 
long jolting drive up to the lough in an ish 
jaunting car—and I remember that my « )m- 
panion, an officer of the Hampshire Regim :nt, 
also commented on the blue spots on the «| out 
we caught. As, however, the whole of the 
scenery, including the lough, the boat anc the 
boatman, seemed to be decorated with spo’s of 
varying hue that morning we may have een 
in the same state as the historical gun of Vic- 
torian times, who, as the result of late ni shts 
with the decanter, was in the habit of ops ing 
the day with a right and left at the covey of 
brown liver spots as they floated over the 
hedgerow in front. 

I should be grateful if_any North Irish 
fisherman with experience of Co. Fermanagh 
would confirm if there are trout near Ennis- 
killen with blue spots—it would relieve my 
mind to hear that there are. f 
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Before going to bed we opened the door, 
which faced the mountains, and looked outside. 
Incredibly, the night was infinitely still, and 
with the stillness had come the cold. The only 
sound came from the Banachdich burn near by, 
and even this seemed subdued now, as if it 
realised that by morning there would be only 
thin trickles of water pulsating gently under 
the ice. 

Our bedroom water-jug was frozen solid 
when we awoke, but the Coolins were abso- 
lutely clear, silhouetted in the shadow of the 
sun which cast a pink glow upon the lower hills 
that border the west of Glen Brittle. Above, a 
few isolated clouds were motionless in the pale 
blue northern sky, which grew paler still, 
almost turning to white on the horizon. 

After a vast breakfast we mounted leisurely 
up the way whereon we had battled with the 
wind and snow the day before. We reached 
Coire Banachdich within an hour. We struck 
the southern slope of the corrie somewhat too 
high and had to traverse carefully across steep 
snow-covered scree, under the lower rocks of 
Sgurr Dearg, to the foot of the Window Buttress. 
Here we ate some sandwiches and examined the 
climb. The rock was powdered with snow and 
most ledges and cracks were covered with a 
thin layer of ice. We decided to make a route 
up the right-hand side of the buttress, leaving 
the Window itself just to our left, as under pre- 
vailing conditions this pitch would have taken 
too long, if indeed it could have been climbed 
at all. 

We roped and made our way very slowly 
and cautiously, pitch by pitch, up glazed rocks 
which, in Summer, would have been compara- 
tive'y simple. Now every hold had to be scraped 
clear of verglas, sometimes with the ice-axe 
and sometimes with a jack-knife, making our 
han ls bitterly cold and sticking to our fingers 
li we hesitated. Some pitches were easy, others 
ver’ near the limit; it took a great deal longer 
tha 1 either of us had expected, and it was well 
Int’ the afternoon when we reached a broad 
she { below the west shoulder of Sgurr Dearg. 
We rested and finished the sandwiches. 

We did not linger long, as time was passing 
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THE ISLE OF RUM FROM SGURR DEARG 


too quickly, but continued upwards over the 
broken ice-crusted rocks of the shoulder. Before 
long the sun was setting over the sea, forcing 
us to descend, while there was still light, into 
Coire Laggan. We had not reached the summit 
of Sgurr Dearg, there to find out what the main 
ridge had in store for us the next day, but we 
had remained long enough to see the last sparkle 
on the icicles that bearded the rocks beside us, 
and the long streamers of cloud that reflected 
a dim red light over the hills on Rum. Then 
we descended in a smooth and glorious glissade 
to the tiny lochan in the floor of Coire Laggan 
just as the sun disappeared beyond the islands. 

Back at Glen Brittle House, we reflected 
in comfort and made plans for the morrow over a 
gigantic meal, during which one of us disposed 
of no fewer than thirteen mugs of tea! After- 
wards, as usual, we inspected the night, and 
found a sky twinkling with myriads of stars, no 
cloud visible and an all-pervading frost. The 
weather was going to hold. 

Daylight did not belie expectations, and our 
aim was to climb directly up the face of Sgurr 
nan Gobhar close behind the house, continuing 
along the aréte which connects this outlying 
peak with the main Coolin ridge, and thence to 
the summit of Sgurr Banachdich by its west face. 
There we would obtain the view we had missed 
the previous day. 

We plodded wearily in soft powdery snow 
on the lower slopes, but as the gradient steep- 
ened the snow improved. We kicked steps to 
the summit, and looked back across Glen Brittle 
to the Minch. Our walk along the aréte was 
upon a sharp edge of wind-blown snow, too 
delicate to support many cornices, but a perfect 
surface to tread. Near the junction with the 
west face of Banachdich, we swept the snow 
from some rough gabbro boulders, sat down and 
ate a meal. 

By now the sun had become surprisingly 
hot, rising, as it does in Skye at that time of 
year, only a comparatively short distance above 
the horizon. This in itself is often of great 
assistance to the photographer, as the surface 
texture of the snow is thrown into sharp relief 
and is not a lifeless plain of whitewash. 
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In front of us the rocks and gullies of Sgurr 
a’ Greadaidh, gleaming white with fluted ice, 
stood out sharply beyond the great shadow cast 
by Sgurr Banachdich. Further to our right lay 
the dark, rounded buttresses of Sgurr Dearg; 
only the broad shelf which we had reached the 
day before was in sunshine, while over the sea 
a haze hid all but the highest peaks of Rum, 
standing serenely above calm waters. An 
embryo cloud forming above Askival appeared 
like smoke from a volcano. All around us the 
sunshine struck a million little crystals and 
knobs of ice. 

We walked on up this dazzling carpet 
wondering eagerly what we would see beyond 
the main ridge. Soon the summit was in sight 
and we ran to the cairn. <A truly amazing 
panorama stretched towards the mainland. 
The great snow and ice faces of Blaven and 
Clach Glas formed the middle distance while 
the black shadow of the Coolins barred the sun 
from the corries below. Northwards the Red 
Hills across Glen Sligachan stood like giant 
puff-balls capped in ridges of silky snow. 
Hundreds of peaks were visible to the east, 
though a low-lying haze cut off all but their 
tops from our view on the horizon. In the very 
dim distance the bulk of Ben Nevis could just 
be discerned. 

Below us lay Coruisk, its waters dark in 
the shadow of the ridge. Over everything 
was a_ profound quiet till an occasional 
stone or ice particle broke off with the sun’s 
warmth and went tinkling into the depths. 

We spent some time on the summit finish- 
ing our lunch and exposing much film in an 
effort to capture something of the beauty of 
our surroundings. It is all too easy under such 
conditions to take photographs haphazardly in 
the belief that the camera sees eye-to-eye with 
oneself, forgetting its limitations and paying 
too little attention to the composition of each 
picture. 

When the sun began to lose its warmth 
the falling stones were silenced once more, and 
we plunged gaily down a convenient trough of 
crusted snow into Coire a’ Greadaidh. 

How easy it is at the end of one climbing 
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EAST FROM THE MAIN RIDGE. 


day to talk of ambitious schemes for the next, 
and how often are those schemes modified in 
favour of something less strenuous when the 
next day Our limbs were somewhat 
weary and we succumbed easily to the tentative 
suggestion of an off day, exploring the burns on 
the low ground. 

Streams are perhaps one of the most 
pleasant ingredients of mountain scenery. Start- 
ing as mere drips and seepings or throbbing 
springs, they gradually become more confident 
trickles which join countless other trickles 
to form a regular flow, turning at last into 
a rushing, talkative torrent, with falls and 
pools. In Winter their waters are crusted with 
ice and the heathery banks that border their 
course are snowbound. Icicles hang from the 


comes. 


falls and the pools look green and cold; frost 
flowers glide down the water and freeze to the 
icy margin, forming varieties of patterns. 

We spent some fascinating hours looking 
for photographs along the banks of the burn 
which emerges from Coire Laggan and winds 
across boulder-strewn flats to the sea. 

The following day was as fine as ever but 
high above the Coolins were a few long wisps of 
cloud. We decided to go up Glen Brittle and 
climb the south-west side of Sgurr Thuilm, 
making any course from the summit which 
seemed favourable according to the time we had 
taken. Our way led upwards over steep, regular 
slopes to a wonderful curved aréte which 
mounted directly towards the summit. The 
snow here was in perfect condition and it was 
easy to kick steps, though there were patches 
formed by wind action which were prepared to 
slide had they been given provocation. 

Sgurr Tuilm was an arc of white and hardly 
any rock was visible, except for occasional 
outcrops. We had seen this snow two days 
before and had longed to tread it. Beyond the 
cairn and still above, the peak of Sgurr a’ 
Mhadaidh was scarred by a great black gully, 
and the ridge between was heavily corniced. 
Away in Applecross and Torridon the hills 
stood over a haze which covered the rest of 
Skye, and above them strange opaque cloud bars 


BLAVEN AND CLACH GLAS WITH MAINLAND PEAKS 


BEYOND 


were massing. The northern sky was tinged 
with a curious pale green. 

We followed the ridge and decided to make 
for the highest of Mhadaidh’s four tops; this 
meant traversing very steep snow slopes below 
the peak until we joined a large couloir which 
led directly to the skyline. The snow was 
astonishingly hard, almost like névé, and the 
angle was considerable; fragments dislodged 
by the leader’s ice-axe swished past and 
cannoned off the retaining walls. At length, 
breathing hard, we gained the col between Sgurr 
a’ Mhadaidh and Sgurr a’ Greadaidh, and after 
a rest continued up steep irregular rocks, very 
slippery but beautiful with frost flowers. To 
reach the summit it was necessary to proceed 
a cheval upon a knife-edge of ice, gripping tightly 
with the knees and summoning every available 
source of friction from our clothing. On one side 
an apparently vertical cliff dropped to Coruisk, 
while the other fell away hardly less steep!y to 
the snow slopes which we had traversed. [his 
was indeed a real mountain. 

A faint chill wind sprang up as we 
watched the sky turn slowly from green thr \ugh 
pink to red, and great ranges of clouds now led 
the north. We were glad to clamber back t. the 
col and proceed, at first with much bra ing, 
then with ever-increasing confidence, : 4 
superb glissade down the couloir. A: we 

emerged into Coire a’ Greac .idh 
the sun lit on the frozen su ace 
of a pool, making it glow lik« ire. 

Late in the night the ex- 
pected storm began, and _ the 
mountains retired once re 
behind a misty barrier h ivy 
with snowflakes. 


The pictures illustrating his 
article were taken by Michae 0x 
and Hamish Pelham-Burn. 


* 


THE AUTHOR ON HE 
SUMMIT OF SGU'% 
THUILM 
Patches of snow might « sily 
have slid as the mountai cers 


climbed 
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SKOKLOSTER SHIELD 


r-NHE layman who looks at the Skokloster shield may well be excused 
| for repeating the words of General Bosquet at Balaclava: It is 
magnificent, but it is not war. Yet one need not judge armour solely 
py its fitness in the field. Its uses were wider than that. From the earliest 
ages weapons have been subject to elaborate ornamentation, and it is only 
in recent years that this instinct has been suppressed. 
in the days before crowns and stars and crossed batons, a leader 
was <nown by the richness of his accoutrement. A fine armour gave 
pres e. It was the most valued of diplomatic gifts. Rival monarchs on 
the ield of the Cloth of Gold strove hard to outshine each other in 
persen as well as in policy. The parade armour was a serious matter, 
and ‘plied more than personal vanity. It was an instrument of propa- 
gand:, designed to emphasise the owner’s power and resources. 
1e shield (Fig. 1) which is described and illustrated in great detail 
in a .onograph published by the Kungl, Livrustkammaren, Skokloster 
Ské. ow, with an English summary (Stockholm 1945), by the former 
dire or, the late Baron Rudolf Cederstrom, and completed by a colleague, 
Kar rik Steneberg, forms part of the hereditary armoury of \Count 
Wre gel in the castle of Skokloster. The authors show that it probably 
belo zs to a suit for man and horse in the Swedish Royal Armoury made 
for. ng Erik XIV of Sweden by an Antwerp goldsmith, Eliseus Liebaerts. 
Thi s a new name to the student of armour and raises interesting 
spec .ations about the whole group of embossed armour to which it 
bel s. This has hitherto been called the Louvre School from the French 
con ctions of many of its components. 
1e ornament is in all cases florid and rather decadent in the manner 
School of Fontainebleau. It lacks the richness and vigour of the 
if the Negroli of Milan of the preceding generation. Liebaerts was 
‘more of a goldsmith or medallist than an armourer. The general 
is nearly always weak, taking little account of the main lines 
armour, but the execution of the detail is most accomplished. 
; clearly shown by contrasting the photograph of the whole shield, 
gives a confused impression, with any of the eleven plates 
tail. The latter exhibit with what skill the muscular figures 
ptives are rendered in low relief, and the savage battle of naked 


St 


1.—THE SKOKLOSTER SHIELD 


2.—PEACE GENII; DETAIL OF THE SUIT OF ERIK XIV 
IN STOCKHOLM. (Right) 3—DRAWING IN THE 
GRAPISCHE SAMMLUNG AT MUNICH 


men and horses in the central cartouche is quite horrifying. The 
women throwing arms upon the fire, though executed in a most 
stubborn medium, are actually more sensitive than the drawings 
lor them in the Graphische Sammlung at Munich (Fig. 3). 

Che Louvre School is represented in this country by several 
parade shields in the Wallace Collection and at Windsor Castle. 
Whether we shall in future have to call it the Antwerp School 
remains to be seen. But wherever or by whom it was made, the pre- 
vailing inspiration is that of the French artist, Etienne Delaune. 

Armour can be as significant a vehicle of taste as furniture 
or architecture. Erik XIV must have liked his opulent Antwerp 
armours, for he had three of them, two of which were sold early 
in the seventeenth century to the Elector of Saxony. But we 
know that he was also acquainted with armour of a more restrained 
magnificence. When he was courting Queen Elizabeth, his envoy 
Dule John of Finland, was presented with an armour engraved 
Wit, a bear shouldering a sword which was made for him in the 
Ro. al Workshops at Greenwich. It is now lost, but its appearance 
ist corded by a drawing in the pattern book known as the Jacobe 
Allium, and now in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


(Right) 4.—DETAIL OF THE SHIELD 
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FOX-HUNTING’S DEBT TO THE FARMER 


institution, depends for its existence on 

= the support of public opinion,”’ said the 

late Lord Willoughby de Broke. That the 

particular public opinion in this case is that of 
the farmers goes without saying 

If the squire be still in possession of his 
ancestral acres, which is most unlikely, he is 
probably too poor to hunt. The parson cer- 
tainly is, and owing to a definite shortage of 
medicos, the doctor is too busy. Yet they and 
the farmers—with a small percentage of soldiers 
on leave—were the field in olden days. From 
mid-Victorian times hunting became really 
much too popular and there rode over the land 
a very different and much larger field, most of 
whom knew little about agriculture. In 
addition, a perfect spate of new laws and regula- 
tions on every conceivable subject during the 
last fifty years or so has added enormously to 
the difficulties of hunting a much more thickly- 
populated country, so that damage which was 
trivial in times past easily becomes of some 
magnitude to-day. 

Let me give an actual example. A youth 
put a tired horse at a boundary fence into a 
road and knocked a hole in the fence. After 
he had gone the stock got out and the police took 
action against the farmer for letting his animals 
stray on the road. The Bench happened to con- 
sist that day of sporting magistrates, who fined 
the farmer as lightly as possible, but none the less 
administered the law, as they were bound to do. 
The farmer promptly warned the hunt off ! 

As Mr. Jorrocks says, “‘A slight knowledge 
of farmin’ promotes the true enjoyment of the 
chase, and wot so ’umiliating as to see a big 
farmer bullying a little man in leathers and scar- 
let for riding over his seeds when the innocent 
is ignorant of havin’ done nothin’ o’ the sort !”’ 
All the same, it does not follow that he was 
ignorant, except of local conditions. 

In these days people move about a great 
deal. He might have come from one of the plough 
countries, which always have been arable and 
always have been hunted over, so that unless 
it was seeds in the literal sense of the word, 
his offence in those countries would be almost 
nil. It is this shifting population which is one 


5 HH istic like the drama or any other 
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Written @& Illustrated by 
LIONEL EDWARDS 


of the modern menaces to fox-hunting. There 
is, I am afraid, a growing section among the 
farmers who, although they welcome residents, 
intensely dislike horse-box folk. Although the 
honorary secretary probably looked on these as 
a mixed blessing, their cap was distinctly useful 
to hunt funds, especially in some of the more 
fashionable countries. Two or three well-known 
hunts have this season banned visitors—a wise 
precaution from the farmers’ point of view, if 
not from the box office’s. 

Another much-debated question among 
my farmer friends is that of fox-hunting on 
Saturdays. Years before the war I heard them 
say that they were against Saturday hunting, 
especially the smaller farmers. Their men go 
home at mid-day, leaving the small farmer to 
milk and feed, etc., so that the land is empty. 
Consequently, if gates are left open the straying 
of stock, etc., is unnoticed until Monday morn- 
ing and a lot can happen in that time. On the 
other hand, many farmers and most business 
men and tradesmen would be unable to hunt 
on any day except Saturday. 

What is the answer? Anyway, it boils down 
to this—never leave a gate open. Second horse- 
men were supposed to shut gates, but I always 
remember the master who, writing up his hunt- 
ing diary, underlined in red ink, “‘actually saw 
a second horseman shut a gate!’’ T.T. herds 
confined in double fences make the gate ques- 
tion more acute than ever. 

There is another aspect of Saturday hunt- 
ing that occurs to me. It seems to me likely 
that it may be difficult, in these days of high 
wages and short hours, to get hunt servants and 
grooms to work late on tired and dirty horses 
on Saturdays. 

Unfortunately, there are to-day, for fox- 
hunting, bigger issues to be faced—as examples, 
the new motor roads and the electrification of all 
railways. Both will be real stoppers. one would 
imagine! But let us confine ourselves to the 
more immediate future and not go to meet 
trouble halfway. 
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Those people who think that hunting cop. 
flicts with farming interests must be a _eittle 
shaken in their convictions, not only by th. fact 
that the farming community had a wonc¢ -rfy] 
opportunity to stop hunting in the early jays 
of the war, and did not, but by the fact the: the 
farmers in the Chiddingfold country of S rrey 
and Sussex started a new pack of foxhoun :s jp 
their country to replace the old pack, anc this 
during the war. 

A few of the many packs did not aunt 
through the war and, as I fully expected, they 
are the ones which have some difficul:, jp 
starting up again. So far as I can learn at prvsent 
however, only two are really defunct o: ¢ of 
about 190 in Great Britain, exclusive of Sco-land 
and Ireland. 

My business has of late led me to v» ious 
hunting countries. In each I have endeav. ured 
to discover the local conditions and, in inost 
cases, had a day’s hunting also. ‘‘No nam 5, no 
pack drill,”” but one hunt I went to i. run 
by two farmers, with an old kennel man of 
70. Another has been hunted by a former 
through the war and chiefly financed by brother 
agriculturalists. Moreover, these are not the 
little foot packs of the Welsh, Scottish or Cum. 
brian hills that are, in normal times, what one 
might call poor man’s fox-hunting, but they are 
ordinary, fair-sized provincial hunts. The 
enthusiasm for the chase is far from dead. Apart 
from those taking an actual part, the odd 
trusses of hay and straw, the pig potatoes to 
feed hounds on, the odd carcase for the same 
purpose, or the loan of a horse to the hunt 
servants by a farmer, have all kept things 
going. In fact, the farmers have saved fox- 
hunting from extinction. 

During the war every acre was needed for 
corn, potatoes or sugar-beet. Apart from the 
fact that this was, in many cases, a hardship 
for farmers, apparently local climate was not 
always taken into consideration and, more par- 
ticularly in the north and west of Britain, 
crops were grown which, obviously to local 
people, could not ripen, much less be harvested, 
owing to climatic conditions. I have in minda 
very considerable acreage in Westmorland 
where corn lay rotting in the fields when I 
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.D BOILING HENS AT THIRTY SHILLINGS EACH”. 


:d in November a year or two back. Con- 
ently it is obvious that a relaxation of 


restrictions is called for, 
and that much _ land 
must go back to grass— 
which is to the good 
from a riding point of 
view. And yet no loss 
to the nation. 

Then there is the 
poultry question. In 
normal times most hunts 
paid (although it was 
not obligatory) compen- 
sation for loss occasion- 
ed by foxes, but it is ob- 
vious that no hunt has 
funds capable of paying 
for even old boiling hens 
at 30s. each! Therefore, 
they put up with vul- 
picide and try to look 
pleasant about it! This 
may continue for some 
time to come and, per- 
sonally, I doubt if it will 
lead to a fox shortage. 
As a farmer wrote recently, ‘If farmers should 
extinguish hunting, it will not extinguish foxes.” 
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The views of the farmers’ men are a little 
more difficult to gauge. Perhaps these two 
examples give some sort of guide to their 
attitude to-day. 

(A) Northamptonshire. There be a fox in a trap 
down in long meadow, boss. I couldn’t get 
he out. You’d better have a try—— 

(B) Hampshire. The Yanks were just as fond 
of pets as the British soldiers. One of them 
had a tame fox cub—which he released before 
going overseas on D. Day. This cub, with 
a collar on, was quite unable to fend for 
itself and, driven desperate by hunger, it 
was seen trying to steal a workman’s dinner 
out of his satchel (left under a hedge). It 
was' promptly knocked on the head. 

In conclusion let me record part of a 
conversation overheard on the last day of cub 
huntiag. An old farmer was speaking : “And I 
shall hope to see you gents at the opening meet 
next week in scarlet and everything, the same 
as afore the war.”’ The reply was, ‘‘ Well, I don't 
know, George. It was not much fun fighting 
Hitler and some of us didn’t come back, including 
our late master, so on the whole I think most 
people will think that scarlet is not indicated, 
at least, for the present.” 


TOW TO MANAGE WEEK-END SHOOTS 


By J. B. DROUGHT 


NE of the brickbats most commonly 
( hurled at syndicates is their partiality 
for over-shooting, to the detriment of 
gr nd and breeding stocks alike. Were 
th e no better grounds for querying this 
su’ estion, it is most unlikely that hard-headed 
bu ness men would choose practically to double 
the r expenses by re-stocking every year for 
the sake of a few days’ extra shooting. If we 
cai not give them credit for sportsmanship, we 
micnt at least allow them common sense, 
alt) ough there are undoubtedly exceptions in 
those syndicates which carry out an annual 
flitting from one shooting to another and leave 
a barren heritage for unfortunate successors. 
This question of over-shooting is not dis- 
posed of so easily, however. Quite often, 
without any lack of sportsmanship or infringe- 
ment of bag limits, properties are too hard- 
hammered. The problem of week-end shooting 
is not an easy one. Men naturally want to 
employ their only days of recreation and so the 
Saturday shoot becomes an institution. 


a 


Now let us see how this works out. It may 
mean that a place is shot twenty-three times in 
the season, without taking into account the 
Christmas holidays. That means another two 
or three days’ shooting, and this is out of all 
reason on any moderate-sized shoot. 

If one expresses this opinion to those 
unconversant with the ups and downs of game 
propagation, they ask why? They go on to say 
that our forbears shot for a hundred and twenty- 
six days a season without injuring their breeding 
stock and that game is much more plentiful 
nowadays than it was aforetime. That is all 
quite true. Yet how many shots did those old 
gentlemen, with their antiquated weapons, 
obtain by comparison with ourselves ? Not so 
many in the season as are fired in one day’s 
partridge driving or covert shooting. Were we 
content to pot-hunt, firing at one bird every 
hour, we, too, could go out whenever the fancy 
took us without worrying about the future. 
Unquestionably, in some parts of the country, 
we can still do so. That does not, as a rule, 
however, mean partridges and pheasants. 

Of course, a syndicate may shoot every 
week-end, with high days and holidays into 
the bargain, if expense be no object. But then 
the problem ceases to be a problem. It may 
take a big enough area to provide shooting for, 
say, forty days in the season, twice over the 
groind, and no harm will be done to future 
prospects because every separate beat will be 
ap) ropriately rested between-whiles. 

It is not the actual killing of so many birds 
on a moderate-sized area, but the constant 
dis urbance of an even larger number that does 
the damage. As has been said, with unlimited 


financial resources these considerations do not 
arise and there is nothing easier on a model 
shoot, stocked in abundance, than to work out 
how much ground can be taken every shooting 
day to yield exactly what is wanted. 

That, however, is not how most men, not 
being millionaires, look at things. What the 
average shooter wants primarily is ground which 
will give him fair bags on each occasion of his 
shooting. To suggest how this may be achieved, 
therefore, let us take a purely hypothetical 
shoot of, say, two thousand acres. Let us 
suppose, too, that it boasts a thousand pheas- 
ants, five hundred partridges, plenty of rabbits 
and a quota of snipe and various on a four- 
hundred-acre marsh. Then let us ask how that 
shoot could be managed to allow shooting every 
week-end throughout the season and to leave 
a decent stock for next year. 

Quite a straightforward question, it ap- 
pears, which should be capable of answer 
without prevarication. So it is, for the answer 
is that it cannot be managed at all unless we 
are willing to spend half those week-ends in 
pursuit of snipe, rabbits and etceteras. For look 
at it this way. Our pheasants will give us two 
big days in November; two lesser ones at 
Christmas, and one outing for cocks after that. 


* * x 


If we want to increase our stock of part- 
ridges, however, we cannot afford to shoot up 
more than half the stock. For 250 birds will 
not, remember, make up 125 true pairs; we 
shall be lucky indeed if, allowing for Winter 
casualties due to natural causes, they provide 
us with 80 nests. We shall be equally lucky if 
the all-over average of every nest is seven young 
birds, so that under the most favourable circum- 
stances we shall have fewer than 750 partridges, 
young and old, at the beginning of next season. 

So, while we may spread our partridge 
shooting somewhat by having some mixed days, 
the shoot is not big enough to leave driving till 
late, and it really boils down to how long it will 
take us to shoot 125 brace. Three days, perhaps; 
by spreading it we might make five which, with 
our five days’ covert shooting, falls a long way 
short of the twenty-three week-ends of the 
season. Yet there is this much comfort on this 
shoot which (again let us pretend) we have taken 
for a term of years. The more self-denial we 
practise early on, the better for the future. 
Those partridge stocks will go on increasing, 
to the increase also of our shooting days, 
although the birds must never be allowed to 
increase beyond the capacity of the ground, 
combined with Winter feeding, to support them. 

To revert briefly to the original question, 
however, we shall have to alter the figures con- 


siderably if we want anything like twenty-five 
days’ game shooting in the season although, of 
course, much depends upon natural geographical 
conditions. In any case, we must very likely 
double the acreage and the stock upon it if a 
similar number of guns is to have equivalent 
shooting. The amount of game a shoot will 
support per acre depends upon those natural 
amenities which I have mentioned. It does not 
follow that we shall get twice as much shooting, 
I do not pretend, therefore, that this 
hypothesis is of any greater value than to serve 
as a rough illustration of what, under average 
conditions, shoots will bear. Of course, it is 
impossible to detail the countless ways in which 
any ground may be managed. While it cannot 
be gainsaid that the smaller the shoot the less 
disturbance it will stand, it may be quite possible 
on a moderate-sized place—one of, say, 1,500 
to 2,000 acres—so to arrange things that only 
so many head shall be shot on any one day. 
Thus more outings will be possible, but the 
number of guns is also relevant. Broadly speak- 
ing, except on large shoots, few are preferable 
to many. While this is perfectly capable of 
arrangement on a private shoot, it is not in a 
syndicate the membership of which is fixed. 
So we are up against another problem, as 
obviously the amount we kill and the number 
of days which we take to do it depends upon 
the degree of collective skill. Then there is also 
the financial point of view. Our shoot might be 
ideal for four guns, but for economy’s sake we 
must take in another couple, thereby increasing 
the killing power and lessening the permissible 
number of shooting days. One cannot generalise 
upon these administrative permutations, except 
to suggest that where membership is too fully 
disproportionate to the ground the use of more 
than one gun per person should be forbidden. 


* * * 


One other point! A great deal more harm 
than many people realise is done by the undue 
prolongation of shooting days. Too many beats 
are planned, with the result that most, if not all, 
are taken in too great a hurry before that fatal 
last drive that takes place very often in the half 
light of a Winter’s evening. Perhaps I have 
been unlucky, but in this particular my experi- 
ence is that syndicates, with few exceptions, are 
blameworthy. These last drives re-act on 
their perpetrators in the long run. For driven 
game is never easy; it is supremely difficult in 
a bad light which increases cent per cent the 
chances of human error in tired men. If we 
alwavs missed clean what we did not kill it 
would not matter. Unfortunately, we don’t and 
it is, I verily believe, in these circumstances that 
a very large number of birds are pricked, to 
their own suffering and the detriment, if not 
the destruction, of their capacity for breeding. 
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1.—THE SOUTH FRONT: PINK WASHED WITH WHITE DETAILS AND PALE BLUE-GREEN SHUTTERS 


RACKENFORD MANOR, DEVON-I 


FORMERLY THE HOME OF THE LATE MR. ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN 


A homely 18th-century house enlarged 1928-32 with singular charm and taste 





By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


Molton on high ground near the headwaters of the 

Dart, is an obscure and happy village with no 
ascertainable history (of any interest) and a manor house of 
particular charm. Much, indeed nearly all, of this charm 
the house owes to the late Arthur Chamberlain and to Mr. 
Allan Walton, who advised him on its alteration and furnish- 
ing. In itself the house is of no outstanding architectural 
note, the older part, between the wings in Fig. 1, dating back 
to perhaps the middle of the eighteenth century when a 
certain William Lyddon probably rebuilt it as a five-bayed 
Georgian block, plaster-faced and white-washed, with a little 
classical porch. Set among mature trees, on ground sloping 
gently southwards to an immense view bounded by distant 
Dartmoor on the horizon, the house had no pretensions to 
be more than a small squire’s comfortable home. 

A great deal ot pleasure, as well as pains, was evidently 
taken to respect this character of the place, in its adaptation 
as a family home between the wars. To alter and en irge 
sympathetically, and at the same time to provide for the 
personal needs of the occupier, requires sensibilities not al. ays 
present either in client or architect. It is as a singu arly 
successful example of this delicate operation that the 
is considered in this article. The sequel will review t 
less interesting way in which the furnishing and decor 
of the rooms came together, gradually and happily, the « 
evidently taking endless pleasure in collecting things be 
he liked them and because they would go with each 
and the house. It is because of this essentially per 
character, reflected charmingly about the place in so r .n} 
ways, that it is described as the home of Mr. Chamber u 
who died in 1941. Unfortunately I never knew it in his 
and since these photographs were taken it has been sold 
its contents dispersed. The illustrations, however, recor 
only an expression of an evidently delightful personalit: 
an example of the art of home-making that is worth stuc 

As found in 1925, tiie nouse consisted of the cent 
the present south front and the south half of the east 
added some years previously and then having a gable. 
porch in the middle, at that time the entrance, gave i 
staircase hall (to the right) with two small rooms ly 
the left. In colour it was a dirty white, and the surrou 
were much grown-up with laurels and shrubs. Since 
additions have been twice made. 

The first addition was the west wing, providing a nu 

2.._LOOKING ALONG THE FRONT FROM THE LOGGIA schoolroom on the ground floor opening into a loggia fc 


Ri tein on lying between Tiverton and South 
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4.—A PLEACHED PLANE ALLEY IN THE ENCLOSED FORMAL GARDEN 
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of the new entrance. The old approxch. fo 
now obliterated, was by a drive through at 
the grounds from the east and so to the le 
south front. The present approach is not el 
architecturally impressive, no attempt ha ing al 
been made to co-ordinate the various l: els bi 
of the back side of the house. On the o her he 
hand, it is a homely, serviceable appro ch, th 
with stables and garage at hand, the grav: led di 
yard pleasantly neat. It is in character ‘ith w 
the place. la 
The same simplicity prevails in the sf 
grounds visible from the house. East, sc ith. a 
and west, mown turf stretches away om rl 
the paving immediately round the hi ise, it 
with nothing to detract from the ‘ide r 
pastoral view southward, which is frame by W 
two big clumps of beeches and rhododend: jns. L 
It does not much matter that the gra s is T 
no longer close mown. at 
The garden proper is new, lying nm: rth- CC 
east of the house across the entriice- tl 
approach. -In contrast to the rest o! the s( 
surroundings, it is formal and quite elab« rate is 
—more so than would have been possible, 0 
had it been more closely linked to the house, bi 
without altogether altering the character of h 
the place. Owing to the slope of the ground Se 
southwards, it lies slightly above the entrance, h 
and at an obtuse angle to~the axis of the 
entrance front, from which it is reached by 
a terrace (Fig. 3). The garden, separated by 
a wall, lies alongside the terrace and, divided i 
into three sections, has the character of a ' 
series of outdoor rooms extending the house. 
The central compartment, forming _ the 
entrance from the terrace, is narrow, running 
back to a curved hedge. On the lateral axis 
apertures in the dividing hedges give into 
the two main enclosures on either side. That 
towards the house (Fig. 4) has a lead foun- 
tain in the middle of its lawn, in the corners 
of which are box-edged flower beds, and a 
flight of steps to a small orchard of flowering 
trees adjoining the entrance yard. The 
farther enclosure repeats its pair in the 
general lines but is differently laid out. 
Connecting all three along the north side is 
a pleached walk of plane trees (Fig. 7), at 
5._THE HALL, FROM THE ENTRANCE CORRIDOR: STONE-COLOURED either end of which is a lead figure. The : 
WALLPAPER AND BLACK AND DARK GREEN COLUMNS. slender mottled stems of the planes—a tree : 
by the unadorned arch in the base. The 
gable of the east wing was removed and its 
roof reconstructed to match the rest of the : : o foe ae PERS ‘ 
front, the cornice moulding being also carried : We 3 my Soa, oe: et &, et i 
round the wing. The porch was retained as fg . Sd cae 4 ees ; a pn va te wg 0 
the garden entry, opening on to a paved " 0 et a a re Be ; Be t 
terrace, and a new entrance and porch made [RReG’ Wee > 74 ie 64 2 gt Wee V 
on the east side (Fig. 3). The extension of ke | oe Te ee male ath IE de bo ews V 
this front to the right of the porch, however, ‘ “Eh sialon ail ar |e OS. a 
did not take place till 1932. The surface of ; 7 ga a 5 ¥y oe me ert ' ' 
the walls was painted the pink traditional to j i Yt Saag eames E. ¥ ee ae Fe Jo Q 
Devon, and the shutters were added, ate Seg Cae) 
painted a pale blue-green. Inside, the south s) «=i ae | Bi - 3 3 : t 
entrance and stair hall was made the drawing- , : ; He WS | eee ~~ 3 t 
room, the two rooms beyond run together to és 20 8 di if 2 , ay j : 
form the dining-room, and a_ staircase {MS e 7 i: f bu F : ; : aS : 
existing just inside the new east entrance § \ 
became the main ascent. I 
The second addition, when Mr. David ( 
Robertson was associated as architect with 
Mr. Walton, produced the hall (Figs. 5 
and 8) to the right of the entrance, the eas id ‘ ; I 
columns marking the former external wall; ; : a pt. he ; i. . is € 
and a new staircase built parallel to this hall “Sg . we: a - ; eee 4 \ 
and beyond it. Beyond the new staircase, fap ea ee ¥ a 
and behind the south-facing rooms in the ok oe ‘ ‘ “ ae VS me | 5 ‘ 
old part of the house, lie the kitchen and Qe oa Pe o pth jigiad: 04 a 
offices, mostly dating from the time the fy ; 3 2 eX = ey — 
house was built. They look northwards into ‘ ath. 3 a nae « » 
what no doubt was originally the stable yard #3xam + a, a TR mn «Sh re ae Od ; 
but is now the entrance court, entered from 3aigiesaa a es ey Rts Xe 


ae . 1 C ae, ¥ > REY i . <A ben af ‘ Ta 
the road. Now, therefore, one approaches “ jet a eS + ee < ‘ N am Ye + 
the house from the back, turning rather : ; a 
sharply down to the gravel forecourt in front .— THE CHAMBERLAIN FAMILY, BY PHILIP CONNARD 
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for some reason not often used for alleys but admirably 
adapted to them—and the dense level, canopy of their 
leaves, frames a series of delightful pictures acruss the 
enclosed gardens. Along the inner side is a herbaceous 
and Spring bulb border, along the outer more Spring 
bulbs and Solomon’s seal against the outer cupresuss 
hedge. Entering by the new front door we find on our right 
the spacious sitting-hall beyond a screen of black and 
dark green marbled columns (Fig. 5). It has a bow 
window in the farther corner with window seats and a 
laree round table where family tea has generally been 
spread. The walls have a light stone-coloured paper with 
a sughtly darker design, the parquet floor two fine Persian 
rugs of predominantly greyish, plum, and brown colours. 
The curtains are a deep rose velvet with gold embossed 
ros:_tes. The furnishing is an agreeable mixture of periods 
wit several upholstered pieces not shown, and a pretty 
Li Phillippe chandelier of ormolu and white glass lilies. 
Th. rather pale colouring, with deeper notes, matches 
adi. rably the light, vibrant tones of Mr. Philip Connard’s 
cor ersation piece of the family (Fig. 6) which hangs on 
the oner wall and was painted for the room, though its 
sce’ is the south-facing drawing-room. Equally at home 
is T. C. Dugdale’s ‘Sporting Picture” of the family 
on 2 lawn in front of the house, its predominant greens 
bei ~ echoed in the marble of the fireplace over which it 
ha: s. Itis rare enough to find one contemporary conver- 
sat n piece in a house. The presence here of two brings 
ho » to one forcibly the value of this kind of portrait 





7.—AN ALLEY IN THE GARDEN 
in that, though their subjects are now scattered, and one 9.—THE LIBRARY. A FRIENDLY PINE-PANELLED ROOM 
of them no longer alive, by means of these portraits I felt : 
that I had found them all at home and could fill the rooms 
with the people for whom they were furnished. Even 
when a new owner re-arranges the house, making a new, 
a different, home of it, these pictures will hold back time 
for those who see them, to those sunny Autumn days when 
a typical family lived at Rackenford between the wars. 
A library always retains personal characteristics, and By tae Hai ai 
this one (Fig. 9), opening out of the hall southwards, seems . &§ didl 4 Hip eee 
to particularly, probably because it is so obviously cosy :' ny 4 4,34 
and well lived in. There is not much more than that to i, iae9 a } 4 Ny ff iid 
say about it, but what a charming room it is! The wood- i v" P wa | HAL Sabie 
work is pine, the fireplace Ham Hill stone, the ceiling ie . 
muted to the same soft warm colour. (This toning down P 
of the ceiling is perhaps the secret of the room’s effect). “Hist i Ye 
Incidentally I am told that you cannot play bridge under a | , : 
the chandelier because everybody sees everybody else’s } i .@ ne qT AWN 
hands, it being made out of a witchball and so reflecting . ie h ; 
everything convexly. I should suppose that even so one 
would need good eyesight so to read the heavens. Another a H * 
delightful element is the way that ships have of sailing es te i 
about the room—in the Van de Velde (or such) over the “ j y=. 
lireplace, in the crude Captains’ panels over the doors, | 
and even among the books (Fig. 10). 
__ There for the present, this discourse on the fine art 
of home-making must pause. In the other rooms to be 
seen next week some of the subtler, more esthetical, 
aspe:ts of it will come in. 
(To be concluded) 10.—DOOR TREATMENT AND ARRANGEMENT OF SHELVES IN LIBRARY 
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By JOHN M. BACON 


HE other day, my doctor said : 
“By the by, I have a glass 


given me by a patient which I 
should like you to see.’” He showed 
me a tall wine-glass with a smal] bow] 
and thick stem cut in diamonds all 
the way down to a large foot, the edge 
of which was turned under all round 
like a kind of hem. I dated this rare 
specimen for him as about 1745. 
This was a historic date both for 
English glass and English history. 
The Jacobite rising of that date 
stimulated the production of much 
English engraved glass in secret 
support of the movement, while 
Carlisle was being besieged and 
Penrith gave quite a bit of its wealth, 
willingly or unwillingly, to the 
movement. ; 

In 1745 a heavy tax of £9 a ton 
on the materials for making glass 
was imposed by the Government of 
the day, such materials being red- 
lead oxide and white sand. In 1778 
the tax was doubled and in 1825 it 
was raised to £48 a ton; and this 
continued until 1845, by which date, 
a hundred years after the first im- 
position of the tax, the glass trade 
had been completely killed. As a 
result no glass worthy of the name 
of English glass appeared at the 
Great Exhibition held in the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park in 1851. 

But to return to our wine-glass. In 1745 
most people were drinking out of wine-glasses 
with whorled air-lines in rather thick stems, 
which collectors call air-twists, but the nobility 
were accustomed to use glass cut. Nowa- 
days, and from the days of Waterford (1783), 
each factory has its cutting shop, but in those 
earlier days cutting was done solely by glass- 
cutters (a separate trade), who had a busy time 
cutting beautiful specimens with those wheels 
which have to be used in succession for the 
production of each single diamond-shaped facet 
upon the stem: first the iron-wheel to make 
the first incision, then the stone wheel to 
enlarge and shape it, and then the wood wheel 
to polish it. 

These old glass-cutters had their trade 

cards, sheets of paper whereon were printed 
from a specially engraved copper plate their 
name, address, and all the various objects they 
embellished with cutting after having procured 
the uncut articles from the ordinary glass 
factory. For example : 
Thos Betts, Glass Cutter at Ye King’s Arms Glass 
Shop . Opposite Pall Mall . Charring Cross, Makes 
and Sells all sorts of curious cut glass such as 
cruets, castors, salts etc. etc. (for seven lines more), 
cheaper and better than hitherto has been done, 
He being the Real Workman for many years. 


TRADE CARDS 


It was from a descendant of Thomas Betts 
I obtained the rare engraving, issued in 1748, 
with the information that he only made glass 
for the nobility. Thomas Betts’s rivals issued 
similar trade cards; Jerrom Johnson, Acker- 
man, Haedy and others, and the object of their 
issue was to provide a customer with a receipt 
when he paid his bill, the items being written 
on the back and copied out of the ledger. 

Samuel Pepys kept all his trade cards 
(receipted bills), and we have them to-day in 
the library of Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
From these we can tell that he bought his glass 
in 1669 from “John Burroughs at the Glass 
house without Ludgate.’’ This glass would not, 
however, be cut glass, which was not made 
earlier than 1727. 

The beautiful cut-stemmed glass shown me 
had a small bowl, such as was used for cordials. 
The chief cordials of those days were infusions 
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SOME HOGARTH ENGLISH 
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GLASSES 


1.—MIDNIGHT MODERN CONVERSATION BY WILLIAM HOGARTH SHOWING GLASSES 


OF THE TYPE ILLUSTRATED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE 


of fruits and brandy, and were called ratafias. 
These drinks were the usual accompaniment to 
the afternoon tea-table, even from the time of 
Queen Anne. 

And how many and varied were these more 
or less potent home-made cordials issuing from 
the still room in every large house! I have the 
recipes of many, including one made from green 
walnut shells and another from the petals of 
red pinks. One alone, and not in any plenty, 
remains to us to-day, namely cherry brandy. 


CORDIALS 

These cordials were consumed out of other 
glasses both of earlier date and later than the 
one with the cutting on the stem. 

The earliest were, perhaps, the Hogarths. 
These got the name by which they are generally 
called from their appearing so often in Hogarth’s 
engravings of riotous drinking scenes. Good 
examples of these spirit glasses are shown in 
the first and third glass in the bottom row of 
glasses on page 1079 of the issue of COUNTRY 
LiFE for December 22, 1944, in the article by Mr, 
G. Bernard Hughes. It is easy to tell the differ- 
ence between the Hogarth, which was a drinking 
glass, and the sweetmeat glasses by the size of 
the foot. In the sweetmeat or jelly glasses the 
foot is small like the square-based foot of the 
cut-glass example in the same row on page 1079, 
so that many can be placed upon the trays of 
the pyramid (see next article by Mr. Hughes 
in CounTRY LIFE, February 2, 1945). There you 
will note the small feet. 

Another charming glass of this early period 
is the syllabub glass. A good example was given 
in the December article, the only one with a 
handle. Earlier syllabub glasses were cup- 
shaped, having also a handle, and were either 
plain, ribbed, N.D.W. (nipt diamond waies) or 
purlee. 

Syllabub glasses are not specifically men- 
tioned in Ravenscroft’s Price List of May 29, 
1677, preserved in the records of the Glass- 
Sellers’ Company, though the various glass- 
decorations are given; but in the Glass-sellers’ 
Bills at Woburn Abbey transcribed by Mr. W.A. 
Thorpe for the Society of Glass Technology, 
April 13, 1938, the following items appear. 
(The first item appears to be a ‘‘ Ravenscroft”’ 
glass). 


June 23, 1676. 6 Ribbd fflint Sulibub 
Glasses, Mrd. , Ain 
(Mrd. = marked = sealed.) 
June 23, 1682. 4 fflint sulubub Glases 
June 7, 1687. 7 fflint sulibub Glases 
June 10, 1690. 6 fflint sulibub Glases 
It will be noted that if sealed, the glass cost 
2s. 3d. and without seal Is. 2d. each. 


SYLLABUBS 

Syllabubs were small glasses, for prices are 
also given for large fflint sulibub glases. These 
latter do not appear to have had covers, as 
‘Large fflint Glases Covered’”’ are mentioned 
below at a considerably higher price. An earlier 
mention in the Woburn Abbey bills is : 
August 25, 1675. 6 christall sullibub glases 3s. 0d 
but the metal is evidently of a cheaper kind. 

‘“‘Sillybub glasses’”’ are still being sold i 
1752, according to a list issued in that year b\ 
the R »che-Fitzsimmons Glass-house in Dub.in. 

In glass there is a reason for everyth 
Now syllabub being a warm drink, the glass 
to have a handle. Syllabub was a wonde ! 
concoction. There are many recipes for 
variety of warm drink. For instance: 

RoyaL LONDON SILLABUB 

Put a bottle of red-port, a pint of Mad 
Sherry or fine old Mountain and half a pin 
brandy into a large bowl, with grated nutmeg 
plenty of loaf sugar, then milk into it at least 
quarts from the cow and grate over it some nutt 
This produced a drink with a froth at the 
Elaborate instructions are also given in case 
have no cow. The glasses were filled and han 
round while hot on a glass salver (see 
Hughes’s article of February 2). 

Another was made with beer or cider, 
it was always a warm drink. 

The glass on the right of page 1079 in 
middle illustrations, dated 1720, might well h 
a handle and be a syllabub glass instead © 
Hogarth. It is here shown (Fig. 7) with an 
form of decoration described as “‘nipt diam: 
waies,’’ a charming result of pressing the g 3: 
with a tool for that purpose before the m 4l 
hardens. People do not always realise that ~ 5s 
can be shaped and worked only ata tempers te 
of 13 times boiling point, so that iron toc of 
special shapes for certain purposes are need: — 
and some tools have also a lining of wood. 

Another form of decoration was ci ed 
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“ purlee”’ (Fig. 2). This is mentioned by Mr. Hughes—and 
these decorations are found on the earliest glasses (see also 
Figs. 3 and 6), Glasses were more apt to be decorated than 
plain at first, the reason being that in order to get our glass 
before the public, we had to copy the decorations found on 
Venetian or Continental glasses of contemporary date. 
Prior to the formula discovered by Ravenscroft, an English- 
man, in 1673, showing the advantage of using lead oxide 
instead of soda in the mixture to go into the pot in the 
furnace to make glass, we had to import all fine glass from 
Venice. This was made of the soda and sand mixture, and 
was not transparent unless it was blown very thin. When 
the lead oxide and sand mixture was discovered, it was 
found that one could still see through it even though it was 
blown thick. This alone was enough to stabilise the superior- 
ity of English glass over the Venetian imports. 
“Thus one could order both plain and decorated glasses, 
aso ecan see by Ravenscroft’s price list of May 29, 1677. 
POSSETS AND PYRAMIDS 
haucer writes of a ‘‘sovran triacle,’’ meaning a 
sov eign remedy, and so we are not surprised to find 
tre le in conjunction with brimstone. The word “ posset”’ 


‘wa used in two senses. It was either an individual drink 


for .valids, such as a treacle posset, to be sucked from the 
sp. ‘ of a small posset pot—the pattern borrowed from the 
ear ost lists for the feeding-cup of the modern sick-bed— 
or sset was convivial and made to bring joy to a multitude 
of lates—of such might well be the one entitled King 
W. am’s Ale Posset, the recipe for which, given below, is 
to found on page 40 in The Family Receipt Book of 1808. 
By at date it was losing its popularity. The book says : 
ossets, though long highly esteemed are at present little 





us if, however, they merit a French definition, which we 
ha: somewhere seen, that they are an English beverage for 
per 1s in health, calculated to fortify Nature, it may be ques- 
tio whether the moderns are wiser than their ancestors in 


thu. -onsigning them to oblivion. Be this as it may, we shall 
tak. che liberty of preserving a few of them; and, in the first 
pla’ that which is said to have been a great favourite of the 
bel. cd sovereign whose name it bears, viz. King William’s 
Ale osset. It is thus made :— 
ake a quart of cream, and mix it with a pint of ale; then 
ell beat up together the yolks of ten eggs and the whites 
f four, and put them to the cream and ale. Grate some 
utmeg in it, sweeten to palate; then set it over the fire, 
nd keep stirring it all the while. When it is thick, and 
efore it boils, take it off, pour it into a china bason, and 
erve it up quite hot. 
Thence it was ladled into glasses. One cannot visualise 
a large company sitting round individually sucking this 
concoction from little pots with spouts. 

the large-size posset-pot with a spout is found in the 
earliest glass lists. It appears in John Greene’s designs 
sent out to Morelli of Murano. The older name for it was 
“Wassall bowl’’—Holme Harleian MS. 2033, pages 1-25, 
No. 44 (1663-82). The material was not confined to glass 
(W. A. Thorpe in Glass Seller’s Bills at Woburn Abbey, 
page 205). Some have a cover and no spout, e.g. the one 
illustrated in Thorpe, Vol. 11, plate xix. ‘‘ Posset-pot— 
heavy lead glass. 11% in. high. C. 1685, in the Saffron 
Walden Museum.” 

It will be observed that a definite date cannot be given 
to old glass. In pottery and porcelain the matter is rendered 
easy by marks on the pieces themselves or by records. We 
have few records of reliable dates concerning glass-makers 
and fewer still of glasses themselves. It is possible to engrave 
a date on glass with either a diamond or an abrasive wheel, 
but that does not guarantee the date of the actual glass 
itself. The nearest is given in the case of a Beilby of New- 
castle or of one of Michael Edkins of Bristol : even a coin- 
glass can only tell you it was made after the coin was minted. 


MID-GECRGIAN TABLE 

To give an idea of the importance of the pyramid (see 
Mr. Hughes’s article, February 2, 1945) on the table for 
syllabub service, below is set out the first course and second 
course, as they were arranged on the groaning mid-Georgian 
table, extracted from a contemporary book entitled 
Henderson's Housekeeper’s Instructor, page 378. Each month 
has its various seasonable dishes ; here is April : 

First Course. 
Crimp Cod and Smelts. 


Chicken. Marrow Pudding. Cutlets a la Maintenon. 
Breast of Veal in Rolis. Spring Soup. Beef trembougne. 
Lamb Chops en Casserole. Pigeon Pie. Tongues. 


Whitings boiled and broiled. 
Second Course. 


Ducklings. 
Asparagus. Tartlets. Black Caps. 
Roast Sweet-bread. Jellies & Syllabubs. Oysters. 
stewed pears. Tansey. Loaves, Mushrooms. 


Ribs of Lamb. 

The table was apparently cleared between the first and 
secc 1d courses, and dishes, etc., placed in positions as set 
out above. From the arrangement of the dishes one can see 
the ables had rounded ends, as did so many of the Hepple- 
whi e or Sheraton type. 


2.—HOGARTH GLASS. Purlee 
decoration with the ringed base of 
Newcastle glasses of the Greenwich 
metal dated by Mr. Ivan Napier “as 
being a product of from 1710-1725 ” 
(From the Bacon Collection) 





4.—A LYNN 6-SIDED HOGARTH 


SPIRIT GLASS. Two are clearly seen 
to the left in Hogarth’s Midnight 
Modern Conversation (Fig. 1) 


6.—SWEETMEAT GLASS. With wide 
wrythen stem, gadrooning at the base 
of the bowl and folded foot. 3} ins. 
Circa 1685 
(From the Bacon Collection) 
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3.—SWEETMEAT GLASS. With the 

familiar knopped stem of the type 

made at the Newcastle factory. Dated 

by Mr. Napier as between 1725 and 

1770. From its general design it 
appears to be 1730 





5.—A LYNN HOGARTH. With the 

familiar ring decorations. (From the 

Napier Collection). It might also be a 
jelly glass 





7.—SPIRIT GLASS. “Nipt diamond 

waies.” The base below the knop 

similarly decorated. c. 1685. This 

might also have been a jelly glass 
(In the Bacon Collection) 
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GO IN FOR ROSY - 


pliment of saying that something I had 

once written had amused him. With a 
natural and I hope innocent vanity I enquired 
what it was, and when he told me I had not, 
nor have I now after cudgelling my memory, 
the faintest recollection of it. However, as the 
joke was in any case not mine and I was merely 
the reporter, I may here set it down again. It 
appears—I take my friend’s word for it—that 
there was some sort of ladies’ match at Stoke 
Poges, that an American lady saw her ball 
hovering on the brink of the hole, that she there- 
upon stamped her foot on the ground, exclaim- 
ing loudly “Go in for Rosy’ and the ball 
obediently fell in. Whether her own name was 
Rosy or whether it is a traditional expression 
of obscure origin I know not, but it does strike 
me as a rather pleasant one. My friend says 
that he had tried it constantly ever since, and 
if and when I ever putt again I shall certainly 


A FRIEND paid me the other day the com- 


adopt it. “‘Go in for Rosy’’—I must make a 
resolute attempt not to forget it this time. 
* * '# 


No doubt we have all addressed the ball in 
such circumstances, generally under our breath 
and in possibly unprintable terms. How oddly 
are very trivial things imprinted on the memory! 
In my first term at Cambridge, which is now 
more than fifty years ago, I was one day playing 
a match with one of our two professionals at 
Coldham Common and managed to beat him 
at the last hole. He had a putt to halve the 
match and as the ball slithered towards the hole 
over the glutinous mud he said to it in a feroci- 
ous tone “‘Get in, you tiger.’” But the mud held; 
the ball remained on the lip. I can see it all 
clearly now and know exactly from which side 
of the hole he was putting. No doubt the 
anxiety of the moment and the glory of beating 
a professional fixed those sufficiently common- 
place words in my memory. At any rate I have 
been saying “Get in, you tiger’’ ever since, 
though with remarkably little success. I have 
not found it an “‘Open Sesame’”’ to the hole. 

The ball is presumably in no way amenable 
either to prayer or exhortation, and yet there are 
occasions when it seems to recognise its master 
and to do his behests. When Mr. Tolley starts 
walking after it it nearly always knows its duty 
and falls in with perfect docility. Dear old Sandy 
Herd was, I think, the most palpably hortatory 
putter I ever saw. As the ball neared the hole 
and showed signs of stopping short he began to 
wave it on with his club, and the wavings grew 
more and more rapid, even as did his waggles 
on the tee, as the supreme moment approached. 
Sandy was a good putter but rather inclined 
in moments of stress to be short, and it is the 
too cautious putters rather than the bold ones 
who indulge in pantomime. I do not know of 
any corresponding gesture calculated to stop 
the ball in its too headlong flight. Perhaps my 
American lady would have cried in agony “Sit 
down for Rosy,” but if she did I do not appear 
to have reported it. Freddie Tait, who was 
certainly a bold putter, had a curious trick—I 
must have mentioned it before—of thrusting 
out his right foot as the ball showed signs of 
going in at the end of a long putt. It was par- 
ticularly characteristic of him, but I have seen 
other people do it too. Possibly it represents 
some working of ‘‘the subconscious’? which 
psycho-analysts could explain. 

* * * 

I have still in my mind the clearest possible 
picture of Mr. Walter Travis when he won our 
Amateur Championship and holed such desper- 
ate putts on the big Sandwich green, but in 
these pictures there is no movement, not even of 
an eyelid. He simply stands there like a sinister 
statue watching the ball as it runs, and if there 
is a little malign gleam in his eye as it drops at 
last I cannot see it. He had all the expression- 
less immobility of the professional billiard- 
player and so had that other great American 
putter, Jerry Travers. There have been some 
more demonstrations. I was re-reading the 
other day in J. H. Taylor’s autobiography the 
account of his match with Andrew Kirkaldy at 
St. Andrews before the championship of 1895. 
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Andrew had what J. H. calls ‘‘a dirty putt of a 
couple of feet”’ to halve the home hole and win 
the match. He and his brother Hugh, who was 
carrying for him ‘‘studied the putt from every 
angle, until the elder give the ball a dab with his 
trusty wooden putter and in it went. Immedi- 
ately Andrew flung the club yards into the air 
and caught it again like a conjuror.”” I am 
afraid in these more decorous days we may not 
see such a scene again. 
* * * 

Whatever we may or may not say to our 
ball I suppose there is no one of us who has 
not tried to steer it on its right path by some 
singular and probably quite unconscious con- 
tortion of the body. When I think of such 
prayerful antics I do not see in imagination 
those of illustrious persons but rather of an old 
friend, long since dead, with whom I used 
sometimes to play at Aberdovey. He was by 
no stretch of imagination a good player and 
had ample opportunities of trying to recall his 
ball to the straight and narrow path. This he 
did by balancing on his left foot and making 
strange patterns in the air with his right or, as 
skaters would call it, his unemployed leg. His 
was at such moments not unlike the attitude 
of Eros at Piccadilly Circus, though I must add 
that there was no other similarity. As I see 
him I am reminded of some verses of T. H. 
Bayly’s : 

Oh! he looks of all things 

Like a Corpulent Cupid bereft of his wings. 
I do not think that he was aware of his strange 
gyrations, but here I may be doing him injustice. 
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A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


Once on being congratulated on holing a ong 
putt he replied with perfect solemnity tha. he 
was a mathematician and had often founc his 
knowledge of planes and angles useful on the 
green. So perhaps he was describing geomet ica] 
figures with his right foot. Poor D! his wisa 
temperament rather liable to malignant ug- 
gestion. On one occasion in a foursome his .ide 
had three for the hole and one of the oppor :nts 
proposed to give up the hole. “Oh, no,” «aid 
the other, ‘‘D might putt into the bun: =r,” 
And D, rather hot and flustered, did putt ¢ »wn 
a hill and into the bunker. Then the oppon ts, 
like true, chivalrous gentlemen, gave up the 
hole. 
* * * 

It must be accepted as a law of N: -ure 
that what we do after the ball has flown ca \not 
affect its flight; but there are some such aws 
in which we had much better not believe too 
devoutly. There is the matter of follov.ing- 
through, for instance. If we try to attain a 
chaste and classical finish, like that of H ury 
Vardon in innumerable photographs, there is a 
faint hope that we may not stop the club almost 
before it reaches the ball. Or again, if we try 
to end the shot with both feet planted rock- 
like on the ground in the manner of J. H. in 
a wind, we may perhaps stand reasonably still 
in the act of hitting it. This may not be a truly 
scientific way of regarding the mystery of golf, 
but there is some sound, practical common 
sense in it for all that. The lady who said “Go 
in for Rosy’”’ may have been a mere slave to 
idle superstition, but she holed her putt. 


HOME-MADE WINES & APERITIFS 


By HELEN MAY 


HOUGH the term wine is correctly 
applied only to the fermented juice of 
the grape, yet in common usage all the 
fermented drinks made from fruit, roots and 
flowers, are called wines by the country folk 
who make them. In the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries such wines were regularly 
made in English country houses. Judging from 
old cookery books, home-made wines appear to 
have grown much sweeter during the nineteenth 
century, using far more sugar, and possibly 
for that reason they fell into disrepute with 
the sophisticated, though they were still being 
made in Kent cottages and farms up to the war. 
During the war, and the present post-war 
scarcity, country wines have been little made 
owing to lack of sugar. In one of Jane Austen’s 
letters, she says she might have to buy 
currants to make their wine. It was apparently 
so much a matter of course in her day that she 
mentions no details of the wine-making, and 
we are left to guess whether she preferred her 
wine sweet, or as dry as her wit. 

“Wine that maketh glad the heart of man” 
is mentioned by the psalmist (Psalm civ, 15) 
as one of the blessings bestowed by Heaven. 
Unfortunately, like many other blessings, it has 
been reft from us. A Socialist M.P. recently 
declared that whisky is a rich man’s drink, 
which is true enough while it carries a duty of 
18s. 444d. a bottle. There remains beer, a 
drink that does not suit everybody. 

People who do not take sugar in tea, and 
whose households contain no young children, 
can save about half their sugar ration. With 
a small reserve of sugar, it seemed to me worth 
while to try to use a full orchard to help an 
empty cellar. By making experiments with 
small quantities now, I thought, I should know 
better what to make in bulk when sugar is 
available. For even if that happy day be far 
distant. I fear that the day when we shall be 
able to order full supplies of foreign wines at 
reasonable prices is even more remote. This 
article is the story to date of my experiments, 
some of which are still incomplete. 

As my desire was to save sugar and suit 
the taste of my household, I aimed at making 
a palatable substitute for vin ordinaive and some 


apéritifs which could be used to revive the weary 
before meals, or offered to friends in lieu of a cock- 
tail. For two or three of my experiments I can 
claim success, and others are still in the making. 
Time is an essential ingredient for most 
wine, and home-made wines need a year to 
mature. Some wines, notably plum, however, 
are pleasant at six weeks old, and I recently 
drank a cocktail which, my hostess told me, was 
composed of very young plum wine and a little 
gin. The wine was made with only 2 lb. of 
sugar to the gallon, and was much enjoyed by 
all the party. Had it been kept to mature more 
sugar would have been necessary, as the whole 
of the sugar would have been converted into 
alcohol and no trace of sweetness would have 
been left, making the flavour excessively dry. 
I have used both new damson and ew 
plum wine for cooking pigeons or partridges 
in casserole, with very satisfactory results. 
Perry, made from the juice of ripe pears and 
no sugar, is better for cooking fish than ci:er. 
There seems to be a lack of books to .clp 
the tyro who seeks to discover the principle of 
wine-making. Such books as I have fo nd 
merely record recipes which differ extensi: :ly 
and apparently capriciously in their amo: its 
of sugar, fruit, hot or cold water; the t ne 
required for fermentation before  bott! ig, 
and in their recommendations on how long 1¢e 
wine should be kept in bottle. Many of th se 
recipes require ingredients that are not possi le 
to-day, such as large quantities of Mal: ja 
raisins, oranges and lemons, pure proof spi t, 
French brandy, and so on. 
Brandy is so frequent an ingredient t ‘t 
I was relieved to find a writer who sai 
“Spirits should not be added. The wine is 1 \t 
properly brewed if it needs spices and spit S$ 
to bolster it up. Of its own self it should deve: p 
a heat and body equal to whisky.’’ Unfor '- 
nately she does not say how long that will ta‘, 
and she rather inconsistently includes spices 2 
many of her wine recipes. In my own- < 
tremely limited—experience, I think that w ~°s 
are fresher and more wholesome for not b’g 
fortified. I have found them sufficiently ¢ -°- 
holic, for wines, unlike whisky, are dri ak 
undiluted. 
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Regarding the amount of sugar, a Penguin 
book (Preserves for all Occasions, by Alice Crang) 
contains some notes on wine-making. In that 
book 2%lb. of sugar to each gallon is suggested 
as suitable for wine made from fruits or sweet 
vegetables and 2%lb. to 2%4lb. for flower 
wines, or if a sweeter type of wine be preferred. 
It continues, “Many recipes recommend 4lb. 
or more per gallon of juice, but as the extra 
sugar is not converted into alcohol the result 
is a ine which is too sweet for many people.”’ 

imson wine is usually made without 

yeast, as it ferments very easily and becomes a 

palai: le beverage after a year. From damsons 

| suc eded in making a bright, clear wine, soft 
on th palate and dry. The method was : 

Septe. .ber 4,1944.—1 gallon of fruit, 7.e.1% pints 
slo and the rest damsons, were put into a 
ct with 1 gallon of boiling water. These 
we stirred and mashed daily with the hand 


sept. tber 18, 1944, when I added 3 1b. of sugar. 

Octo -r4,1944.—I strained it off through double 
m) lin into a large stone bottle, which was 
di corked and placed in the cellar. 


Mat 1945.—I bottled it off (straining care- 
fu -). It tasted very sour. 

\ug 15, 1945.—We opened our first bottle 
ar found it a very pleasant drink. It was 
m h liked by several men friends; one 
th ight it too dry; everyone else thought it 
it right. 

second lot of damson wine which, in 
my iorance, I made with yeast (1% oz. to the 
vall in October, 1944, was stronger, but very 
hars in taste until November, 1945. Even 


the! was still too acid for my taste, although 
othe drank it with pleasure. I am keeping 
it t .ee how it develops. In August, when it 
was >ttled, it had a harsh, almost tarry, taste, 
but oat had disappeared by November. A 


change appears to take place in wine every three 

months. Wine which may be very acid at six 

months may be very good at a year. 

Last April, finding myself, for the first 
time for years, possessed of an orange and a 
lemon at the same time, I decided to reduce the 
dandelion crop in the garden and try a recipe for 
dandelion wine which required one orange and 
one lemon. There are many and various recipes 
for dandelion wine; mine was: 

1 gallon of dandelion flowers, 1 gallon of boiling 
water, 1 orange, 1 lemon, 3lb. sugar, 1 inch 
whole ginger well-bruised, 1%40z. yeast on a 
slice of toast. 

MrtHopD —Wash the dandelion flowers well, 
then cover with the boiling water. Let stand 
3 days, stirring often, before squeezing the 
flowers out. Put the liquid into a pan, add 
thin rinds of lemon and orange, the sugar, 
the ginger and the orange and lemon sliced. 
Boil for thirty minutes, let cool. Ferment 
for 6 days, then strain and bottle, corking 
loosely till all fermentation ceases. 

In June, I strained and bottled it. It was 
then very pleasant in flavour, and tonic in 
effect, but far too sweet. In August it was still 
too sweet. I then found another recipe which 
said that dandelion wine should be kept for a 
vear before drinking, so I am leaving it until 
next April in the hope that fermentation will 
have used up some of the sugar. It is clear to 
me from this experiment, however, that dande- 
lion wine could be made with very little sugar, 
say 2 lb. to the gallon, and drunk when new. 
It is stimulating and refreshing as an apéritif. 

Then, greatly daring, I tried to make wine 
without using sugar, as true wine is made from 
grapes. Grapes contain more natural sugar 
than any English fruit. The sweetest English 
fruits, ripe black cherries and ripe greengages, 
contain only 14 per cent. of sugar against the 
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20 per cent. of grapes. In pursuit of this idea 
I tried crushing 12lb. of sweet cherries, without 
water and allowing the juice to ferment, 
which it did strongly. When strained off it was 
sweet and alcoholic. I put it hopefully into a 
stone bottle and corked it down to mature. 
After a month it had turned very sour. After 
four months it was less sour but also less alco- 
holic and rather tasteless. So I added 2 Ib. of 
sugar which caused it to ferment again and 
improved the flavour. It promises to turn into a 
good wine. Since making it, I have found in 
Hannah Glasse’s Art of Cookery (1774) a similar 
recipe for cherry wine, made from juice without 
water and using only 2]lb. sugar to the gallon. 

From the pulp left from the black cherries 
after straining off, I made a good apéritif by 
adding some cooking cherries and  Wlb. 
(gleaned) wheat and boiling water. The liquor 
strained off measured 34 gallon and I added to 
it 2lb. sugar and '40z. veast. Bottled off after 
three months it was beige-pink in colour, and 
at four months could be drunk as a_ pleasant 
apéritif. It resembled a light, dry sherry in 
taste, though not in colour. The last bottle is 
being kept to test at a vear old. The starch 
contained in wheat, barley, etc., becomes sugalt 
in process of fermentation. By its help, there 
fore (1 believe the right quantity to be 1 Ib. 
to the gallon), one should be able to use less 
sugar and vet have a strong wine. 

Raisins, like grapes, will make wine without 
sugar. Eliza Acton gives a recipe for raisin 
wine of which she says: ‘‘ We have tasted wine 
made by it which had been five vears kept, and 
which so much resembled a rich, foreign wine 
that we could with difficulty believe it was 
English made.”’ For this is required 8lb. raisins 
to each gallon of cold boiled water, to stand 
12 months and then be drawn off and_ fined. 

But who has 8lb. of raisins ? 


A TRACTOR DRIVER SEES WILD LIFE 


NIE of the compensations to be set 
() against the draw-tractors of landwork is 

the opportunity it gives of seeing the 
wild life of the countryside often at dramatic 
moments or ones not usually observed. Even 
from a tractor seat there is a great deal to be seen, 
mostly the affairs of rats, mice, rabbits and such 
smal! deer it is true, but even then well worth 
watching. 

!low many people have actually seen a field 
mouse’s nest or a dormouse asleep curled up 
with its tail wrapped round it? While ploughing 
\utumn stubble I have turned up countless 
nests with baby mice ranging from tiny bright 
pink atoms which squirm helplessly and utter 
whispering squeaks, to active brown balls which 
yallop into cracks in the earth as soon as their 
nest is flung up in the furrow. The seagulls 
hunt these mice greedily, and often some un- 
fortunate is tweaked out of a crevice by his tail 
and swallowed whole ! 

Only once has my plough turned up a sleep- 
ing dormouse, and it was interesting to note 
that they really do curl their long tails around 
themselves. It was impossible to wake him, 
so | put him into some dead leaves in the grass at 
the edge of the field, and in Spring he must have 
wondered if he had walked in his sleep ? 

lhere are usually many rats about during 
harvest, and in one very wet year when the corn 
remained built into little hand stacks in the 
fields until December, most of the stacks were 
full of rats when we came to cart them in. They 
had an unpleasant habit of suddenly popping 
out, often knocking into one’s legs, and bolting 
lor the nearest ditch. A running rat is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to kill with a pitch fork, asa 
hard slam generally misses the rat and breaks 
off the head of the fork with the force of hitting 
the ground; a swinging swipe which knocks 
them off their feet is the only effective method. 

tats usually turn to fight when cornered, 
but . coal black one I was chasing across open 
srou id one day suddenly whirled round and 
spra ig into the air at me, just missing me as I 
dod ed. Another rat took refuge on the foot- 
plat. of the tractor. 

Rabbits are not interesting even when seen 
fro: a tractor seat, unless it’s interesting to 
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By J. K. DOBBS 


note the lack of growth in that strip of new oats 
on which one has spent so much time harrowing 
and rolling and where they now spend so much 
time eating. They are stupid creatures and 
always contrive to get themselves caught in the 
knives of the machinery at hay-time and har- 
vest. Occasionally, with the binder, they get 
shot onto the platform canvas without being 
caught by the knife, and are then carried up the 
elevators with the corn and thrown out with the 
sheafs, when they make a dash back into the 
standing crop, instead of getting away safely. 
Although it would be an exciting story to tell, 
I have not seen one actually tied up ina sheaf. 


The strangest creature that ever went into 
the binder was a fat frog. Happening to glance 
back at the machine, I noticed him sitting 
serenely on the canvas as it carried him along 
the platform. He was hastily removed and 
placed in the grass at the edge of the field. 

Hares are fairly plentiful here and in April 
and May there are young ones from a few days old 
in the fields. They seem to prefer cultivated 
ground, the brown soil acting as camouflage 
and when they “‘freeze,”’ it is almost impossible 
to see them, and quite often they get run over 
by the rollers. The newly harrowed earth being 
soft they get pressed into it without being killed 
outright and on the return journey down the 
field one sees their feebly kicking limbs. It is a 
great temptation to go on and hope they will 
soon die, but I make myself stop and put them 
out of their misery. It is only the very baby 


AMNAAAMMAMMAMMMMAMM" 
THIS CRESCENT MOON 
HIS crescent moon, these slumbering pines, 
This willow-herb bereft of seed, 
bring salve of beauty to the mind, 
Give comfort when there is most need. 


Scarcely a sound disturbs the dusk; 
The air moves like an owl's soft wings. 
And fresh resolve sustains my heart, 
Grown weary of fate’s buffetings. 


N. L. BriGcut. 
BPA AMMMAMAUAOMAMAM2M221 1 
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hares that get run over, as the half-grown ones 
even when they “‘freeze’’ are betraved by their 
bright eves which seem to wink like a jewel. 

Grown hares rarely get caught by the 
machinery. When hay or corn is being cut they 
leave the field as soon as it becomes dangerous, 
unlike the rabbits, which dart out of the still 
standing crop only to rush back into it. 

The strangest thing that has happened to me 
in connection with hares was when, driving my 
tractor in top gear across a meadow, glancing 
back I saw something struggling in the grass. On 
going to investigate, I found I had run over an 

almost fully grown hare which must have been 
asleep in its form. Both offside tractor wheels 
and one trailer wheel had gone over it, but it 
was still horribly alive and had to be finished 
off properly. It must almost be a record for a 
tractor to run over such an active creature. 

Foxes and stoats are not creatures one often 
sees, but once there was a fox in a field of wheat 
which remained hidden until the binder was 
taking the last cut of the crop. As the knife got 
near the end of the standing wheat three 
pheasants and the fox burst out of it; the birds 
flew squawking into the next field, but the fox 
trotted verv calmly towards the hedge paying 
little attention to the stookers running in pur- 
suit of him. While driving home on the tractor 
later, I again saw him heading across a big 
meadow to a wood and a man with me be- 
moaned the absence of a gun. 

The stoat provided only one encounter, 
when it captured a rabbit. It was an extraordin- 
ary performance in which neither actor seemed 
aware of the tractor ploughing close by. The 
stoat was less than a quarter the size of its 
victim, which could easily have out-distanced it 
if it had run away, but it remained crouched in a 
hypnotic trance watching the stoat creep in 
ever decreasing circles round it. An approach- 
ing man chased the stoat, but the rabbit took 
some minutes to wake up; it appeared to be in a 
complete daze. 

It is common knowledge that the plough- 
man plodding behind his team of horses sees more 
wild life than the average person, but the tractor 
driver doesn’t do too badly either in this respect, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


OUR TIMBER 
RESERVES 


IR,—Mr. Ward’s letter in your issue 
of January 11 constitutes a grave 
reproach to the administration con- 
ducted by the Forestry Commission 
for more than 20 years. One of the 
main obligations of the trust com- 
mitted to their charge should have been 
as stated by the Act to: 
Make advances by way of grant or 
by way of loan, or partly in one way 
and partly in the other, and upon 
such terms and subject to such con- 
ditions as they think fit, to persons 
(including local authorities) in re- 
spect to the afforestation (including 
the replanting) of land belonging to 
those persons. 

They knew, or 
known : 

(1) At the outset of 1919 there 
were 234, million acres of forest lands 
in private hands. 

In the Annual Reports during the 
20 years of their administration in no 
single case do they call attention to the 
inadequate planting of private lands 
until the 1943 Report. on post-war 
forest policy. 

(2) That these forests were 
organised for full production. 

(3) That the landowners were 
suffering grievous financial hardships, 
including death duties. The Reports 
throughout the long period give no 
indication that they used their influ- 
ence to secure any remission of taxa- 
tion 

(4) That woodlands administered 
by the Forestry Commission were not 
taxed at all 
That their efforts to improve 
the landowners’ forests were achieving 
no success, and that the offers of 
assistance were wholly inadequate, 
although it is common knowledge that 
landowners can plant on a more 
economical basis than a Government 
Department 

(6) That the cost of planting 
was in the neighbourhood of from 
£20 to £35 per acre, and that the 
offer of £2 per acre for softwoods and 
£4 per acre for hardwoods, coupled 
with still more onerous conditions, was 
quite inadequate, and was not com- 
parable with the cost of their own 
planting. 

During the period of 20 years, on 
the 234 million acres awaiting re- 
afforestation they expended only 
£336,420, while on the one-third 
of a million acres they lavished 
£12,091,691. Yet, in spite of this 
neglect, the landowners were still able 
to contribute 90 per cent. of the 
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THE CONSTRUCTION OF 


THE WOODEN CHIMNEY 


See letter: Wooden Chimneys 
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A GEORGIAN 


See letter : 


supplies during the war. While it 
must be recognised that the 20 years 
of new production could not be ex- 
pected to yield a great supply, the 
Commission still administered many 
large mature woodlands including : 
Alice Holt Hafod Fawr 
Bedgebury Hazelborough 
Bere New Forest 
Chopwell Parkhurst 
Delamere Salcey 
Dymock Tintern 
Forest of Dean Inverliever. 
The foregoing fully justifies the 
expression used in an Editorial note 
on this subject in your issue of Decem- 
ber 14 which says: 
It seems obvious that the 
Commissioners and their staffs will 
be far too busy with their own part 
of the programme to take over the 
planting and maintenance of the 
majority of private woodlands in 
addition. 
—ALEXANDER I.. 
Staplecross, Sussex. 


A CURIOSITY OF THE 
DINNER-TABLE 
S1r,—The enclosed drawing is of a 
Georgian triple table-knife which has 
recently come into my possession. As 
few of its type seem to have survived 
it may, perhaps, be of interest to your 

readers. 

The knife (usually known as a 
masticating knife) was intended, as 
the name implies, for the use of people 
who found it necessary to cut up their 
food into very small pieces. In the 
days before artificial dentures the 
number of such persons was, no doubt, 
considerable. 

For sharpening and cleaning, the 
three parts of the knife can be separ- 
ated by removing the silver band 
which slips easily on and off the handle. 
The two outer parts of the handle are 
of ivory on one side and steel on the 
other. The middle section of the 
handle has ivory on both sides. 

The knife illustrated was made 
in Sheffield about 125 years ago. | 
am told that a knife of a somewhat 
similar kind appeared towards the 
end of the Victorian era, but I have 
not so far come across this later type. 

SyLVIA GRovEs, 4, Lvitelton Road, 
I:dgbaston, Birmingham, 16. 


WOUDEN CHIMNEYS 
Sir,—During re-roofing of some old 
cottages at Market Overton, Rutland, 
a few years ago, the remarkable 
chimney shown in the enclosed photo- 
graph was found. 

Construction took the form of an 
open hearth or inglenook fireplace on 
the ground floor, with beam over 
opening at mantel level. From this 
point through the floor and first-floor 
room, up to roof tie beam, timbers 
were placed on three sides as studding, 
arranged to taper inwards towards the 
top; the fourth side was formed by 
end wall of cottage. The inside of 
timbering was lined with wattle and 
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MASTICATING KNIFE 


A Curiosity of the Dinner-table 


daub to form the chimney, the outside 
being faced with reed plaster, con- 
cealing timbers in front but revealing 
them at the sides. From the tie beam 
up through thatch and carried about 
three feet above the ridge, the chim- 
ney was built in hand-made clamp 
bricks. : 

The plaster-work has been cut 
partly away to make the construction 
clearer in the photograph; cross timber 
shown at the top is the roof tie beam 
referred to. All timbers were of oak, 
the chimney was in regular use until 
a short time before the reconstruction 
of the cottage, and in spite of a very 
liberal coating of the interior with soot 
no sign of fire or charring was found. 

The outer walls of the cottage are 
the roughly coursed limestone rubble, 
bedded in loam and pointed exter- 
nally with lime mortar, so typical of 
old cottage building in this county. 
Internal partitions were of studding 
and reed plaster. 

I know of only one other similar 
chimney. This is in the same county 
at Whitwell, so possibly this method 
may have been fairly common in the 
district at one time for buildings of the 
humbler sort, chiefly because of the 
space and labour saved. In the 
Whitwell example someone has con- 
trived to build a more conventional 
brick flue up inside the older chimney 
and at some later date.—A. S. IRESON, 
Stamford, Lincolnshire. 


A MOUNTAIN SHRINE 


S1rR,—The admirably illustrated article 
A Mountain Shrine describing Partri- 
show church (January 4) makes 
delightful reading to those who, like 
myself, have discovered this fascinat- 
ing little church during war-time. 1 
am glad that your contributor, 
while concentrating on the justly 
famous rood-screen, finds space to 
mention the coloured slate monu- 
ments which form an_ important 
secondary interest of the church. 
These tablets are the work of a local 
family named Brute whose descen- 
dants still live in the village of Llan- 
bedr, two miles from Crickhowell. The 
colours were made from local vegetable 
dyes according to a recipe written in 
the family Bible. Unfortunately this 
Bible was lost about the middle of the 
last century and the present represen- 
tatives of the Brute family, though 
still masons, no longer possess the 
secret of their ancestors. 

I have discovered tablets signed 
by the Brutes and dating from 1719- 
1845 in at least a dozen churches in 
the Abergavenny-Crickhowell district, 
the finest being in Llangattock church 
near the Beaufort estates. The decora- 
tive motifs—cherub-heads, flowers, 
garlands, angels with musical instru- 
ments—combined with the fresh if 
crude colouring give these tablets a 
delightful and unexpected flavour of 
“peasant rococo” art seldom found 
in England. 

When I was last at Partrishow, 


Mr. Powell, churchwarden and pr sent 
occupier of Tyn-llwyn farm, to! ! me 
that at harvest festivals a “. ring 
band”’ plays on the rood scree: and 
candles burn once again in the sc kets 
made for them in the sixteenth cen. 
tury. Until fairly recently ‘ elsh 
harps were made at Tyn-llwyn © id it 
is good to know that this m sical 
tradition is not entirely lost.—]J« 

HARTHAN, 5, Benet Place, Cami 


A WOODEN RELIQU 


Sir,—My photograph — shows 
ancient wooden reliquary in W 
church, Yorkshire, but forme: 
Easby Abbey. 

This reliquary (fifteenth ce: 
is thought to be the only wood 
left in England. 

It was probably used to c 
the relics of St. Agatha, the | itroy 
Saint of Easby.—J. A. CARPE TER 
48, St. Catherine's Road, Harrog 


COUNTRY HOUSES AND 
DISABLED SOLDIEEFS 


Sir,—There is one possible use for 
large country houses which I ari sur- 
prised has not been mentioned in 
CountTrY LIFE: it is no longs 
sidered proper for a grateful nation 
to bestow a fine house on a great 
commander, but surely even a Socialist 
Government might approve of giving 
disabled soldiers lovely homes. I am 
very far from suggesting turning fine 
houses into institutions. Surely it 
would be possible to maintain some 
fine mansions as they should be run 
and quarter completely disabled men 
in them. 

They could enjoy beautiful archi- 
tecture, lovely furniture, music, pic- 
tures, books, gardens: in short the 
best products of the culture they gave 
so much to save. 

Staffing such houses would of 
course need some management, but 
perhaps the principal members of the 
staffs could be recruited from those 
accustomed to such houses and~— there 
is much talk of training young people 
for domestic service now—could not 
some of them be sent to spend their 
second year of training in such houses? 

I offer the suggestion.—.\. G. 
Wiiiams, Fernbank, The Coimon, 
Dinas Powis, Glamorganshire. 


CAT AND MAGPIE 
S1r,—I was interested to read Richard 
Hodgkinson’s letter, Cat and Mugpie, 
and I venture to suggest that thc cat 
and magpies may have been friends. 
I have heard it said that mogpies 
often make friends with yellow cats. 
I myself have known two such <ases. 

“Some vears ago we had a tame 


con- 





ST. AGATHA’S RELIQU \RY 


See letter: A Wooden Relijua 
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TOO LITTLE SOIL 


See letter: Too Little and Too Much 


iagpi here which tamed and made 
friend with a wild yellow cat. Many 
times ‘hen I saw them playing to- 
ther thought the game was getting 
»ho indrushed outsto stop them, but 
the ad I learnt to leave them alone. 

T: »y used to play for hours at a 
time vy th a ball or a dead mouse if 
the ca happened to have one handy, 
r jus roll about together. I have 


sven t. 2 cat pounce on the magpie, 
rolling over and over with him, ears 


ck .ud tail swishing: it always 
ked a most dangerous proceeding, 
it th vy never hurt each other. One 
i If und the cat asleep with Maggie 
‘tting on top cleaning out the cat’s 


var Wi.h his beak. The cat did not 


sem t> mind in the least. Maggie 
‘nally brought the cat to the house 





THE CROSSBILL HEN WAITING FOR 


HER TURN 
See letter : Crossbills at a Bird-bath 


ud after some weeks of coaxing it 
come tame with us too, though we 
could never take the liberties with it 
that Maggie did. 
_ I have 200 feet of movie film of 
tiese strange friends playing together, 
tam sorry I have no photograph I 
ansend you; if I can get any prints 
ft this film I will send them.— 
M. L. Hamitton, Irishman Creek 
‘ation, Fairlie, New Zealand. 

[Our correspondent does not tell 
‘S Wiat species of magpie was in- 
‘olve., but the common European 
Nagp e has likewise an eye for a cat, 
“loug 1 usually of the impish, teasing 
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kind. There is nothing 
that delights a tame 
magpie more than to 
sidle up behind the 
household cat and pull 
her tail.—Eb.]} 


TOO LITTLE 
AND TOO MUCH 


Sir,—Some of your 
readers may remember 
that it used to be said in 
the last century that far 
more babies were killed 
by over-feeding than by 
under-feeding. Ithought 
perhaps two contrasting 
photographs showing the 
same principle applied to 
trees might be of interest. 

One shows how sur- 
plus soil has been heaped 
up, by bulldozers used 
to clear a flat space, 12 
or 15 feet high round 
mature Scotch pine on 


Bucklebury Common, 
Berkshire. The trees 
which have had_ the 


largest proportion of 

their boles covered (that 

includes the specimen 

most prominent in the 
snapshot) have died : the needles were 
brown, though they had not yet fallen, 
when I passed with my camera. The 
other photograph, of a tree on Thet- 
ford Chase, shows how a Scotch pine 
may continue to live in a fairly healthy 
condition even when a large propor- 
tion of its roots are uncovered.- 
BywayMan, Oxford. 


CROSSBILLS AT A 
BIRD-BATH 


Sir,—In Country LIFE of Novem- 
ber 30 a correspondent tells how she 
saw three crossbills at her bird-bath 
and thought it most unusual. How- 
ever, two years ago a pair of these 
birds used to visit a bath in the garden 
of a Minehead house, near the top of 
North Hill. They 
appeared at it regularly 
every four hours. Some- 
times they would just 
drink, but they were 
very fond of bathing ; 
and the photograph I 
send you shows the cock 
in the water, and the hen 
waiting impatiently for 
him to come out so that 
she may have a dip, too! 
—Joun H. _ VICKERS, 
Moorlands, Minehead. 


A SCOTTISH 
FIRE-BACK OF 
ABOUT 1600 


Sir,—In 1901 the 
Victoria and _ Albert 
Museum acquired from 
Mrs. Starkie Gardner, 
wife of the author of 
English Ironwork, a col- 
lection of early cast-iron 
fire-backs and fire-dogs 
which she stated had 
been collected for her by 
a Mr. Hewett, architect, 
of Brighton. Among 
them was the upper half 
of a small fire-back de- 
picting the royal arms 
of Scotland with crest 
and motto which would 
seem to indicate a date before the 
accession of James VI to the throne 
of England in 1603. 


No one has hitherto challenged 
the vendor’s ascription to Sussex but 
there would appear to be at least 
plausible reasons for so doing. While 
many fire-backs were cast from im- 
pressions in the sand from a number 
of small models which might never be 
brought together again, it is clear that 
the present example was cast from a 
single carved wooden model, complete 
in itself and designed for repetition. 
Though some Sussex fite-backs bear 
the arms mostly of local notables 
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who may be presumed 
to have had a special in- 
terest in the industry, it 
seems most unlikely that 
a Sussex iron-master 
would have bothered to 
seek a market so remote 
as Scotland. Mr. Starkie 
Gardner in his paper, 
Lron-casting in the Weald, 
in Arche@ologia (56, 1898) 
noted a couple of fire- 
backs with the French 
royal arms which he sug- 
gested might have been 
cast about the time of 
the marriage of Charles 
I with Henrietta Maria 
but, after all, France is 
a natural market fot 
Sussex. 

If this fire-back was 
not cast in Sussex, the 
only alternative is to 
seek a place of origin in 
Scotland. In a _ paper 
which Mr. Ivison 
Macadam read to the 
Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland in 1886 he 
gave a list of numerous 
early iron-working sites 
but at only one was 
there anything to sug- 
gest that fire-backs were 


ever produced. This See 


was at Letterewe, half 

way along the north-east side of Loch 
Maree. The first document known to 
Mr. Macadam was the record of the 
purchase in 1610 of the woods at 
Letterewe by Sir George Hay who 
wanted them for the use of his furnace. 
Sir George, who died in 1634, was the 
leading spirit in the Scottish iron 
industry at this time. Mr. Macadam, 
however, quotes a manuscript History 
of the M’Ras which seems to show 
that the ironworks were in existence 
some years earlier, asin 1608 Farquhar 
M’Craa “‘ was selected as the best fitted 
to serve a colony of Englishmen at 
Letterewe, engaged in making iron 
and casting cannon.’’ Mr. Macadam 
does not seem to have investigated 
the documents on which this family 
history was based but the tale was 
not inherently improbable. The Eng- 
lish government was much alarmed 
at the devastation of the English 
woodlands and as the result of re- 
pressive legislation the English iron- 
workers were certainly looking out 
not so much for fresh markets as for 
fresh working places. When Thomas 
Pennant visited the neighbourhood in 
1772 the minister at Gairloch told him 
that he had “‘seen the back of a grate, 
marked S. G. Hay or Sir George Hay, 
who was head of a company here.” 
We seem, therefore, to have fairly 
definite evidence that fire-backs were 
cast at this ironworks in Ross in the 
early years of the seventeenth century, 
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TOO MUCH SOIL 


letter: Too Little and Too Much 


so it is not difficult to believe that one 
may have been cast there a few year- 
before 1603. It may also be noted that 
another iron-foundry existed near by 
at the Red Smiddy near Poolewe, at 
the end of Loch Ewe, where cannon- 
were cast, but nothing is known of its 
origin, though it appears to have gone 
out of business in the reign of 
Charles IT. 

It is usual to consider the Scottish 
cast-iron industry dates only from the 
opening of the Carron works in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Can 
readers produce any further evidence 
as to the origin of the fire-back here 
illustrated or any other examples of 
ornamental cast-iron-work produced 
in Scotland in the seventeenth cen- 
tury ?—C. C. Oman, 13, Woodborough 
Road, Putney, S.W.15. 


RED-LEGGED 
PARTRIDGES 


S1r,—There are two things which | 


always like to read, the Bible and the 


Countryman’s Notes in COUNTRY LIFE. 
Reading the latter recently I have 
noticed Major Jarvis’s reference to 
red-legged partridges, and his query 
as to these being found in coveys or 
singly. Ionce shared a shoot with him 
on the White Horse Hill, Sutton 
Pointz, Dorset, where we picked up 
all sorts of game. 

From experience I should say that 


UPPER HALF OF SMALL FIRE-BACK WITH ROYAL ARMS, 
CREST AND MOTTO SUGGESTING A DATE BEFORE 1603 


See letter: A Scottish Fire-back of about 1600 
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sometimes you find red-legged 
partridges in large coveys, more often 
perhaps singly or in pairs. I expect 
the explanation is that when the birds 
are young they remain in coveys for a 
time; afterwards the coveys break up 
and you find them singly. We always 
wished they would not run so much 
but take to the wing more quickly. 
Often I suppose it is they run as far 
as they can until they are forced to 
fly, having no more cover to hide 
them. 

I expect also Major Jarvis remem- 
bers on the same hill a part much be- 
loved by hares, where for some 
reason or other they loved to gather, 
and were not at all pleased to see us 
coming along. Also he may remember 
our game watcher and the boy with the 


crooked legs nicknamed Warpy by 
his fellow villagers who liked to 
remind us that he had a title to his 
name. He henceforth was known as 


Lord Warpy.—CHARLES F. MEDCALF, 
Jordan House, Preston, Weymouth. 


PRICE OF RICHMOND 
Sir,-—With reference to the interesting 
article on Thomas White of Worcester, 

I enclose a photograph of the old 
church of St. Mary-at-the-Walls, 
Colchester. The original church on 
that site was ruined during the Siege 
of Colchester in 1648, and remained 
an empty shell for more than 50 
years. (It can be seen in that state in 
one of the illustrations to Duke 
Cosmo’s travels in England in 1660). 
At length, in 1709, it was decided to 
rebuild the place, but it was found to 
be too ruinous and so was entirely 
built anew. The architect was Mr. 
John Price, of Richmond, in Surrey, 
who agreed to carry out the whole 
work for £1,154. 

\ brief was issued by authority 
of the Lord Chancellor, and the sum 
of £1,595 13s. 6d. was collected from 
churches all over the country during 
1710 and 1711. The registers of St 
Lawrence, Reading, record that the 
sum of 11s. 84d. was collected there 
on May 21, 1711, towards this brief. 

Work was begun in May, 1713, 
and was carried on with such speed 
that the building was ready for open- 
ing on March 25 in the following year. 
Only the lower part of the tower of 
the old church had been left standing, 
and a brick belfry was added to this 
in 1729 at a further cost of £234. 

As can be seen from the photo- 
graph, the new church bore some 
resemblance to All Saints, Worcester, 
although about 10 years earlier. Un- 
fortunately no picture of the interior 
has survived, but we know from a 
description that the design was similar 
to All Saints’, with rows of Doric 
columns dividing the aisles from the 
nave. Morants History of Colchestes 
gives a considerable amount of details 
regarding the size of the building, 
thickness of walls, situation’ of 
galleries, etc 

Had this church survived it would 
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now be regarded as one of the chief 
ornaments of the town, but in 1871 
it was needlessly destroyed to make 
room for the ugly brick ‘‘Gothic”’ 
church which now stands there. Only 
the old tower, with its brick belfry, 
survives as a memorial to both the 
medieval and the Queen Anne 
churches. 

The photograph was taken in 
1870, just before the work of demoli- 
tion began.—E. J. RupSDALE, Wisbech 
Museum, Wisbech, Cambridgeshire. 


(Price of Richmond is probably 
identical with Price of Wandsworth, 
a mason-architect represented in MS. 
Designs of Sir John Vanbrugh for 
Kings Weston, together with Townes- 
hend of Oxford, to whom he may be 
compared. Apparently he had ason ; 
this seems certain, since St. George’s, 
Yarmouth, Norfolk, is known to have 
been built by both (1714). Price was 
certainly his own architect. Other 
work of his is known, but too little ; 
he merits more study than he has 
received. Ep.] 


WHERE IS IT? 


S1r,—I took the enclosed photograph, 
among many others, either in Belgium 
or passing out therefrom into the 
Aachen district of Germany. I have 
unfortunately lost the record of 
subjects taken. Would one of your 
readers be so good as to say where 
the scene is located and what interest- 
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THE HOMES OF NAMAQUALAND 
See letter: 


frequently sought Dyosera in likely 
places, but never found it elsewhere. 
EpGAaR SyErRS; Maidenhead Thicket, 


Berkshire. 
Sir,—I have found sundew in the 


Crowthorne district of Berkshire, on 

two Yorkshire moors and in the 

Pentland hills near Edinburgh. 
Drosera rotundifolia would appear 
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WHAT MONUMENT IS THIS? 


See letter : 


ing story the figures tell ?—P. Mars- 
DEN, Lytham St. Annes, Lancashire. 


CHANGING NATURE 
Sir,—Major Hitchcock may be pleased 
to know that the sundew (Drosera 
rotundifolia) is to be found at Bisley 
Camp. It grows luxuriantly on a 
secluded and marshy part of the heath, 
to the left of the long range, and to 
the rear of the running-deer. I have 
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OLD CHURCH OF ST. MARY-AT-THE-WALLS, 


COLCHESTER, BUILT BY PRICE OF RICHMOND 


See letter: 


Price of Richmond 





Where is it? 


to be the more common, appearing in 
all three districts, but I have found 
D. longifolia only in Berkshire.—G. R. 
Howarp-VysE, Masham, Yorkshire. 

[Other correspondents have kindly 
replied to the following effect : Sundew 
seen flowering in 1935 on the Wyldes 
Estate, near Liss, Hampshire (Wing- 
Commander F. C. Rowland) ; on Thurs- 
ley Common, near Hindhead, Surrey 
(A. L. Irvine); near the village of 
Sawrey, North Lancashire and (some 
years ago) in Langdale (Rachael 
Bates); by Rookery Pond on Short 
Heath, Oakhanger and_ Kingsley 
Pond (Edith M. Stanneth); Drosera 
votundifolia in Westmorland (Geo. J. 
Parkinson) ; and D. longifolia in North 
Lancashire (B. L. Thompson).—Ep.] 


IN NAMAQUALAND 


Si1r,—From time to time we see illus- 
trations of very primitive homes in 
the Hebrides and Western Ireland. 
Here you see the simple homes of the 
people of Namaqualand, the north- 
west part of the Cape Province of 
South Africa. The homes are either 
of plaited reeds or sun-dried mud. 
Besides copper and other metals 
Namaqualand has enough diamonds 
to make diamonds cheap were the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand 
allowed to operate. But the output 
is strictly controlled by the Union 
Government. Unbelievably _ strict 
regulations endeavour to ensure that 
no diamond shall leave the barbed- 
wire enclosed areas illegally. 

Every Spring for a few short weeks 


In Namaqualand 


Namaqualand is a blaze of colow 
with mile after mile of wild flowers oj 


every hue.—J. E. MILEs, Cat 
Province, South Africa. : 
POPE JOAN 
Sir,—None of the versions of this 
ancient game described by your 


correspondents includes an essential 
part of our family rules and one that 
makes it much more interesting than 
Newmarket. 

“Pope Joan” or the nine of 
diamonds is a joker and a stop. Th 
holder may play it at any time with 
the command “Come at”’ which stops 
the play and leaves him, or her, wit! 
the next lead. 

Even to the experienced bridg 
player there are entertaining prob- 
lems in exploiting ‘“‘Come at” to 
the best advantage as a holder; or 
trying, if that is not the case, to 
defeat the unwary possessor by 
reserving two or three stops to bi 
played rapidly at the end. 

The middle compartment of th 
board is for forfeits incurred for such 
lapses as “going to bed”’ with ‘‘Com 
at,’’ failing to follow a lead or playing 
the wrong card. I think they wer 
taken by the ultimate winners but wer 
not usually enforced, as the gam 
can be quite distressing enough for th 
young without that added woe. 

The ring of pockets are to hold th 
stakes on the various honours indi 
cated on the outer ring. The board is 
made to rotate so that the stake on an 
honour can be brought opposite thi 
winner. With our board, which 
folded up like a chessboard, the coat- 


cuff of the winner of ‘‘Come at”’ was 
liable to scatter the counters on 
“Intrigue’’ if he was sitting the 
latter. 

Perhaps one of your readers may 


be able to say from which peri d the 
expression ‘‘Come at”’ derives, in this 
sense. 

I learnt it from my moth. who 
is over eighty, who learnt it fron her 
mother who came from I! ston 
Mass., U.S.A., about the year 1»). It 


seems that the game was knovy © her 
before then, but this may an 
American version. 

“‘Come at,’’ in the sense o! -top 
has something of a Quaker air bout 
it—Bastt Gray, Arrathorn 139 


Psalter Lane, Sheffield, 11. 


ANOTHER 1,000 MII °S 
WALK 


S1r,—With regard to recent 9rre- 
spondence, may I refer to a c “10U5 
‘‘sign-post’”” which was placed « : the 
main road out of Crowl and n ¢ fa! 


from the famous Abbey, in Li coln- 
shire? The inscription thereo 1a! 
thus : 
1000 miles 
in 1000 hours 
walked by Henry 
Girdlestone at the 
Age of 56 in the 
year 1844. 


—A. J]. WATERFIELD, Worthing, . Sse’ 
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Famous QUEENS by 








famous 


“Masters. 








QUEEN MARY ! 
by Johannes Corvus 














(National Portrait Gallery) 
h 4 “ems! £ ba F 
- » "Mall 
GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


by LMacdvnald Muir 


Titled, jewe'led and richly robed, she is a queen, nct 


LAND only in name. So too, perfection in the treasured 
cee arts of blending and distilling have made Highl nd 


Queen ‘Grand Liqueur” recognisable from the fi st 
sip as a sovereign among Whiskies. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 


LEITH - SCOTLAND 
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THOMAS ROWLANDSON, R.W.S. 


The Arrival of the Coach 
(Signed and dated 1808) 


Winter Exhibition 
f 


Early English Watercolours 


with groups by 
Francis Towne, Thomas Rowlandson, 
and Edward Lear 


Opening date 23rd January 


The Fine Art Society Ltd. 


148, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Daily 10—5 
Saturdays 10—1 


Water Colour 11 ¥ 18 ins. 


Telephone : 
Mayfair 5116 








gates in period and modern styles. 


We have been metalworkers for over one hundred years. 
We design and make decorative wrought iron garden 








Enquiries should be sent 
10 the addresses below. 













































































KICHARD CRITTALL & CO. LTD. @ SPECIALISTS IN WARMING & AIR CONDITIONING 
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The “ Wandalite ” adjustable table lamp is both beau:iful 
and practical. At a touch of the finger it takes up any 
position you require, yet because of the unique balanced 
mechanism it always ‘stays put —light exactly where you 
require_it. 


Available shortly. 


REGISTERED MARK 


ALN 
ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 
CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) UTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercroft ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 


W.L.S 


Good whisky 











Good work . 


— 
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Born 1820-still going strong 
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NEW BOOKS 








A REALIST LOOKS 
AT RUSSIA 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


N Mr. C. F. Strong’s Dynamic 
I Europe, which was reviewed here 

last week, the opinion was ex- 
pressed that ‘‘the first business” of 
the United Nations “‘is at all costs to 
prevent the possibility of the resurrec- 
tion of Nazism.” 

A reviewer has not always the 
space to express his own views; he 
must often be content merely to say 
what his author is thinking. I should 
have liked, for example, to differ from 
this opinion; and fortunately, I can 
do so this week while reviewing Mr. 
Peter Matthews’s European Balance 
(Chatto and Windus, 8s. 6d.). Mr. 
Matthews says what I think myself 
about the possibility of a new upsurge 
of Nazism, and that is that the 
emergence of Russia 
as the greatest power 
in Europe (within 
measurable time, § 
possibly the greatest 
power in the world) 
has made a rebirth 
of German militarism 


AMMA 


AAAAAAAAA 
§ EUROPEAN BALANCE 
By Peter Matthews 
(Chatto & Windus, 8s. 6d.) 


BEFORE THE LAMPS 


Britain. Now, obviously, if eat 
Britain were to oppose every | ziti- 


mate Russian policy and aspir: ion, 
conflict would be inevitable. | it 
study of history suggests that the 
course of European history is « ter- 
mined primarily by the policy « the 
strongest European Power. C hers 
may support or oppose that p licy, 
But, in the relations between two 
Powers, one of which is mar edly 
stronger than the other, it i, in 
general, the policy of the str nger 
which decides whether relations shall 
_be friendly or hostile.’”’ 

From this, it is clear to a: yone 
looking realistically at Europe, that 
the primary question is not of ke ping 
Germany weak but of keeping the war- 

time Allies friendly. 
“Having failed to 


§ deliver a knock-out 
blow against Russia 
§ in 1941, Germany has 
§ in future only one 
§ chance of delivering 
§ 

§ 


a successful attack 


an unlikely event. WENT OUT Her sole hope lies in 
The possibility will fostering — suspicion 
no doubt remain an By Esmé Wing field- between Russia and 
anxiety, but it is no Stratford the Western Allies. 
longer a nightmare. eens Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) § If a_ struggle for 
Not, I imagine, that | power developed 


there won't be other 


nightmares. Each age has a habit of 
producing its own; and anyway 


nightmares are operative only when 
we go to sleep. 


A GERMAN REVIVAL 


Mr. Matthews says: ‘“‘We now 
know that there will, in fact, be no 
return to the state of affairs which 
existed in 1919. For, even before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, 
the strength of Soviet Russia was 
progressively overhauling that of the 
German Reich, The strength of the 
Soviet Union is the guarantee that the 
German problem will not again arise 
in the form in which we knew it be- 
tween the two wars.’ And again: 
“This time, although we can take it 
that the rearmament of Germany 
will not be tolerated, the new security 
system would be capable of surviving 
even if German rearmament were 
permitted.” 

But it is not to be overlooked 
that this “security system” is not 
something to be securely banked on. 
Already it has its tensions, and to me 
the most interesting part of Mr. 
Matthews’s book is his frank examina- 
tion of Anglo-Russian relationships. 
“Nothing,” he rightly says, ‘could be 
more misleading than the belief that 
a war, fought in common, lays the 
foundation for co-operation after vic- 
tory.’’ He protests against the view 
that the problems which arise in the 
relationships between States can be 
“‘solved”’ once for all, as though they 
were problems in chess. ‘‘In fact,’’ he 
says, ‘‘problems in_ international 
affairs are seldom, if ever, soluble’”’ 
in this sense. There are always points 
of conflict and friction. 

He suggests, however, one or two 
interesting thoughts that may be held 
to have validity in all circum- 
stances. ‘People often speak and 
write of Anglo-Russian co-operation 
as though it depended mainly, or even 
solely, upon the attitude of Great 


between Russia and 
the West, the Germans might hope to 
sell their support to one the 
conflicting parties at the price of 
military revival. Ic is this fact which 
makes relations of confidence between 
Russia and the West so essential.” 

That there are forces working 
against that confidence he does not 
deny. That Russia _ should seek 
“security’’ is something that Britain 
could well understand and encourage, 
but, ‘‘equally, a Power which is con- 
stantly on the look-out for economic 
advantages outside its frontiers is 
liable to forfeit confidence.” 


ol 


His final conclusion is: ‘Any 
examination of Soviet policy must end 
on a note of uncertainty and inquiry. 
Russia seems more anxious 1) be 
feared than to be trusted; ir her 
relations with her Allies she em loys 
all the technique of the ‘ war of ne~ves’ 
and of the fait accompli. This may 
well be the result of a deep sus] cion 
for which, in the past, there have been 
grounds enough. But there a:- no 
longer any grounds for this susp -ion. 
Only a catastrophic error of judg ent 
on the part of Soviet Russia | ould 
bring about a conflict between h self 
and the West.” 

AN ANGLO-AMERICA? 

ALLIANCE 

It is Mr. Matthews’s view th an 
Anglo-American alliance, or an « .an- 
tic alliance based upon it, would end 
to deepen the Russian suspicion » iich 
it should be the task of statesma hip 
immediately to mitigate and ev. ‘tu- 
ally to dispel. Generally spea ng, 
one may say that he has no great ith 
in alliances, federations and wha not 
except as organisations within © ich 
‘an atmosphere favourable t the 
pursuit of agreed policies” ma be 
created. In themselves, they a’ not 
of much importance. For ex: ple, 
writing of the “ veto” which c used 
so much discussion at Dumb rton 
Oaks, he says: ‘‘The stock argu nent 
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advanced in support of the veto is 
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Thus the chalet has an important 


































that, if the Great Powers fail to agree, _ place in English letters; and if, as Mr. 
the World Organisation is, in any case, Wingfield-Stratford suggests, it still . 
F pound to fail. The unkind critic might stands, something should be done to 
carry the argument a stage further. preserve it now that so many Dickens 
If the Great Powers fail to agree, the __ relics are falling. 
World Organisation will break down. The title of this book suggests 
:|{ they are, in any case, in agreement, the mood of nostalgia in which it is 
it will prove superfluous.” written. Those who are contempo- 
| should hesitate to call Mr.  raries of the author will greatly enjoy 
Matthews an unkind critic, but he is his evocation, charming and serene, 
: certainly a realistic one who has a_ ofa way of life which is gone for ever; 
i good dual to say that is worth listening and those who never knew that life 
. to can here find its flavour distilled by 
° ICKENS’S CHALET one who loved it but realises clearly 
| Seeing that Charles Dickens has enough its limitations. - 
been (om my tenderest years the BYGONE WAYS 
suprer ¢ object of my literary adora- It is the story of the early years 
, tion, | ike to have all the facts about that interested me most—the story of 
0 him « rrectly stated. And so Mr. a boy growing up in the ’eighties in 
y Esmé ‘ingfield-Stratford will, Ihope, a society dedicated, above all things, 
n [pardc me if I give some space to to sport of every kind, and suffering 
+ [$Dicke s Swiss chalet. In his book from acomplete absence of intellectual 
I! Befor e Lamps Went Out (Hodder interest and stimulus. The author’s 
and ighton, 12s. 6d.) Mr. Wing- view is interesting: that sheer bore- 
e field- tford refers to his ancestor dom was the reason first for the dedi- 
t Lord ornley whose home, Cobham, cation to blood-sports and later for the 
g fp was far from Dickens’s house, ‘cult of war and empire.” 
. Gads Lord Darnley, says the Looking back upon that life from 
,, auth ‘enjoyed the friendship of the point of view of his present being, 
0 his 1 bour, Charles Dickens, and one author writes: ‘I do not feel, } 
it had built him a sort of glorified even now, that I should want to go 
ia fj sumt muse, far from all risk of back for longer than it would take to } 
s listur. nce, to use asa literary work- complete a rest cure. In the long run, | 
le shop still, I believe, stands.”’ I would sooner take the chance of | 
9 ( ess Dickens had two “sum- being bombed or starved or controlled, 
Kk, merl 's,” this is not so. The than the certainty of being bored, to | 
in chal f which Dickens writes in death.” | 
np his rs was given to him by —~ : ‘ — 
Charl Fechter, a French actor of ; pe eee ates Ceres 
7 Germ. extraction, who became lessee ws ae en a anid Pe. Ask for “ Hutton ’’ Shoes by name at NORTHAMPTON 
or of the -yceum. It was a little “ pre- RS. MANNING ROBERTSON Holcis, Lilley & Skinner's, Saxone, 
d ey d” house in two storeys. Fie writes a book - Thrifty Salmon and most good Shoe Shons. 
: 7 ie 5 : “ishing (Herbert Jenkins, 8s. net) 
\d There a picture of it in Forster's by which she means the kind of sport j 
to Life oj Dickens with trees besetting it jn which anglers do without expensive 
ie Band st-ps leading up tothe fron door.  gillies, and think it a good day when | 
of It came over from Paris in marked they get two fish—three being ex- 
h and numbered sections. The Dover cellent. The river upon which her | 
n Road ran along Dickens’s garden, and experience centres is one brink of the 
he owned a shrubbery on the other Slaney, running for some distance up- 
m einiofthe road. Tharseuninechmib. cco from her husband’s place, 
v4 how thet die clei ene aut « A Huntington Castle. He (whom many 
ot : P eee will know as an architect) does not 
ak tunnel for access was made under the fish, but contributes some elaborate 
in Dover Road, and I have read that maps of the water, showing the annual 
e, ff during the war just ended this tunnel take at the various stands. Indeed I 
n- was an air-raid shelter for children have never known a river to be sub- | 
Lic who used. Gadshill as a school. — to such ig — : } 
7 ley seem to take its temperature 
: "Ma eae Oe oe ae daily, and apply certain er tests 
™ sae en Bere ie to decide how acid the water happens 
: chalet and did much work there. “I to be: apparently it is believed that 
nd have put five mirrors in the chalet,’’ such information will let you know e Kk sth Pr 
y: he wrote, “‘and they reflect and refract, | whether to take fly or bait. My own ” ; 
be in all kinds of ways, the leaves that experience of the Huntington water 
er are quivering at the windows, and the = Very sche = — yee not 
ys reat fields raurine . ring me in touch with these elabora- one 
SP it of waving com, and the Cons probably of Tater date.” How was a 
sy [the branches of the trees, and the °VCt those who care for fishing shop 
: : 4 will find plenty of it in this book, 
on birds and the butterflies fly in and out agreeably talked. e ° 
en and the green branches shoot in at the The Slaney, which rises in the soldier 
no open windows.” In the dusk, the Wicklow mountains and comes out at 
yn. nightingales sang there. Wexford, goes through prosperous 
nt To me, the point of deepest inter- country and is typical of Ireland’s : . 
Id est about the chalet is that in those ¢astward-running streams. One re- There are many children still in need of a father’s care, who will never 
elf & charming surroundings Dickens spent — — ses ge — ce see cne.r tathers again. They died fighting for us. We can never repay the 
his last working day. Worn out with rier’ = re mgr P — pit pom debt we owe them ; but we can help to look after those they have left behind 
work, though he was not yet sixty, he pounders pore not fess But the and especially to educate their children. That is one of the most important 
went to the chalet on acharming June best feature of that fishing was, and branches of the work The Army 
day, when it must have been full of happily still is, Denis Lacey, ‘‘ butler” Benevolent Fund is doing to heip 
an green light. Usually, then, he wrote (and everything else) at Huntington. service and ex-service men and 
a; By in the mornings, but that day He pervades, this ook: and it 1 | women and their dependants 
ich as though obsessed with the thought how delightful such an Irish guide In ame SEY of ays — rl 
Lip of an unfinished task, and indeed and peviosopner can Be. poor rgghepmctaigenasics> : “ne SUPPORT THE 
a ite Seat ten ovsend ation “i Mrs. Robertson has a deal to say ands of cases of hardship which | 
1g, the crabbed, spidery writing full of pico rid , r ond —, ea os Government schemes of relief cannot ARMY | 
ith Interlinings and corrections—so differ- am. "tines ‘ - lanes cheater cover. The Army Beaevcivat Pun, 
€ ; aS a iy SCRE eae Fact by grants to Military Charities, helps 
ot nt frcm the dashing hand of his youth too, about the Shannon, and the effect veseuh é é 
ich he came in that quiet place to the on fisheries from the huge head-race, to provide the financial assistance REM EVOLENT 
the # last words he was ever to write—“‘and Opened to give hydro-electric power. that is so sorely needed and has been 
be then ills to with an appetite.” Here as elsewhere the text is helped so deeply deserved. FU rN] D 
not Then he went back to the house out by a map: and on the whole the Donations payable to The Army Benevolent Fund 
le, I ‘or dimer, which was ordered for six  D00K is one that I can warnily com: See er Soe ah or geld ae ons Ooo 
sed 'cloc.. : and as he was eating he fell pe “4 — epee 4 H _ in Great Britain or N. Ireland. PATRON H.M. THE KING 
on ‘rom is chair. The next evening he a % car ae ak me Oy ve 
° 8 waters, in or out of Ireland, as well 
ont Was d ad. as to the Slaney. STEPHEN GWYNN. (Registered under the War Charities Act. 1940) 















































For a Beautiful Garden, it is essential to sow seeds of the high- 
est quality and germination. Carters Selected Strains of 
Flower Seeds are the very best obtainable and will provide a 
wealth of bloom. 


4} A complete list of Flower, Vegetable and Lawn Grass Seeds, 
Sweet Pea Novelties, etc., is contained in the 


BLUE BOOK OF GARDENING CATALOGUE 
FREE ON REQUEST 





RAYNES PARK, LONDON, S.W.20 
pairs 


..TESTED 
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134 Regent Street, W.1 
53a Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


129 High Holborn, W.C.1 
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GUERNSEYS 


continue to selj at 





very high prices 





because they combine :— 








arly maturity with hardiness 
anil adaptability 








Quantity of milk with unsurpassed 
richness and colour. and 










Long life with high fertility 


GUERNSEY 


THE GOLDEN BUTTER BREED 


You are invited to write to the Secretary 
The English Guernsey Cattle Society, 98 Wimpole Street, London, W’.x 
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FARMING NOTES 





FRANCE’S FOOD 


PROBLEMS 


with her food supplies. Last year’s 
wheat harvest was poor and the 
peasants are reluctant to deliver their 
wheat and potatoes. In Britain we 
are children in the ways of the Black 
Market. The French Government are 
now offering a premium of 20 francs 
for every quintal of wheat delivered 
before the end of January as well as a 
quantity of fertilisers. Fertilisers are 
also to be given as a reward for potato 
deliveries and wine and sugar-beet are 
to qualify, too. Later on these pro- 
duction premiums are to be extended 
to include agricultural machinery, 
clothing, shoes, fuel oil and other goods. 
These premiums will, of course, only 
be given against official deliveries. 
When I come. to think about it I 
realise that we have something similar 
in our feeding-stuffs rationing scheme 
which allows additional feeding-stuffs 
coupons based on additional deliveries 
of milk. In the war years we were all 
required to make threshing returns 
showing how much corn had been 
threshed when the machine came 
round and these returns went in to the 
War Agricultural Committee offices. 
I never heard of any farmer being 
prosecuted for failing to sell wheat 
which he had threshed. 
American Farm Products 
MERICAN farmers are being 
asked to recognise the world 
shortage of food and face their coun- 
try’s international responsibilities by 
helping to feed the other nations. 
Last year the United States consumed 
about 78 per cent. of the food she 
produced. About 10 per cent. went 
for military services and 12 per cent. 
was exported, most of the exported 
food going to the liberated countries. 
An eighth came to us in the United 
Kingdom. However fully American 
farmers respond to the calls for 
U.N.R.R.A. shipments, there will not 
be enough sugar, fats and oils to meet 
more than a fraction of the urgent 
needs. Wheat will form the backbone 
of American shipments this year. 
Meat will still be short in the world. 
As a footnote to these facts it is well 
to remember that in the United States 
the consumption of food during the 
war years has been 8 per cent. above 
the pre-war level. More could even so 
have been sold in the home market. 
What the economists call ‘‘a strong 
consumer income’ would have taken 
up fully a 10 per cent. increase if some 
supplies had not been ear-marked for 
military requirements, and now for 
relief in Europe. 


The Value of Old Grasses 


ITH the soil wet and sodden in 
mid-Winter it is the greatest 
folly to let cows and heifers run on the 
new leys. The soil gets puddled and 
the young grass and clover is trodden 
out and weeds come in the Spring to 
cover the bare patches. The ideal is 
to let the herd run on the old grasses 
where they will lie dry. Even at the 
height of the ploughing-up campaign 
the War Agricultural Committees 
would generally allow a farmer to keep 
at least one old grass field for the cows 
in Winter. If the farmer’s own en- 
thusiasm for the plough led him to 
turn in all his old turf and his pastures 
are still tender he is well advised, if 
there is a wet spell that leaves all his 
fields sodden, to let his cows lie indoors 
and only turn them out for a few 
hours. In Holland it is the normal 
practice to keep the cows indoors all 
through the Winter. 


“ Searching” for Rats 
N Ulster farmer sends me an idea 

for chasing rats out of ricks 
which he says is strongly recommended 


bk: ANCE continues to have difficulty 


by the Northern Ireland Mini. +y ,; 
Agriculture. The method is kn vn a, 
“‘searching.’’ It consists in } cing 
the heads of the stacks with iro. rod, 
so inducing the rats to bolt, wh: they 
are killed by dogs kept in rea_ nes, 
These iron rods are, I gather,m 4 th. 
same as the rods we use for tests th, 
heat generated in our hay rick when 
we put the grass up on the you: side. 


Dark wet nights are the | for 
“searching,’’ as rats bolt more adil, 
in damp weather. It is best wait 


until two or three hours after n_ iitfal! 
when the greatest number of: -s ar 
likely to be in the top of the ack, 
Four men with two dogs a two 
torches constitute an ideal pa -y fo: 
‘‘searching.”’ You must be qu et for 
this job. The rats will bolt | cadily 
when the rods are pushed in'o th 
top of the stack. This sounds like a 
cure for the farmer who suffer. from 
insomnia, but I hope he does not get 
pneumonia into the bargain, 


Sugar-beet Seed 
IFTEEN years ago 90 per cent 

the sugar-beet seed used in this 
country was-imported from abroad 
Just before the war 55 per cent. was 
imported. Now we are producing al 
the seed required for an increased crop 
and some supplies of British-grow: 
seed have been sent over to the Con 
tinent for use in the devastated areas 
This is a worth-while achievement on 
which the sugar-beet industry, growers 
and factories, deserve warm coneratu 
lation. Where should we have been 
after 1940 if the growing of seed had 
not been developed in this country: 
It is true that we have run into some 
widespread trouble from a diseas 
called virus yellows. This is carried 
by aphides and if seed crops are grown 
in the same district as the ordinary 
commercial beet crops trouble is liabk 
to spread. Maybe we can overcome it 
by segregating the seed crops in areas 
in the North and West where littl 
beet is ordinarily grown. Presiding at 
the annual meeting of the British 
Sugar Corporation, Sir Francis Hum 
phrys said that although the 1944 crop 
averaged only 8 tons an acre the stock 
feed from sugar-beet tops rem.ining 
on the field was more than 17,000,000 
tons, which is equivalent in f «ding 
value to 225,000 acres of swedes. The 
dried pulp, which has much the sam 
feeding value as oats, amveunted 
during the war period to 1,6: 2,000 
tons. These figures illustrat: that 
sugar-beet provides more food p: acre 
for man and beast than any oth. crop 
produced in the United Kir jom 
During the six years of war 2,8 1,160 
tons of white sugar were pri uced 
from beet grown in our fields. 


Old-time Ploughing 
BROADSHEET called 4 icul 
tural Development has co t 

me from the Dorset War Agric: ural 

Committee. Among other it s It 

contains a reprint of a report _ th 

Dorchester Agricultural So. ty> 

ploughing match in 1845. Ther ver 

34 ploughs in operation, inc ling 

6 with oxen, and 4 for youths  :de 

17 years of age. The rest wer. wo- 

horse ploughs, 11 without drive and 


13 with drivers. Men and boys are 
told, commenced work with tl est 
spirit and acquitted themseives ne! 
ally in a most creditable mr -ner 
What would these worthies u 


they could come back to ear = ant 
attend a ploughing match in 19 with 
crawler tractors taking five ows 
and the horse teams relegate ‘0 4 
minor part and regarded as itt 
more than an interesting surv al im 
farming practice? CINCINNATI 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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BUSINESS IN 
1945 


;LANCE at about 40 or 50 
A eports by auctioneers and 
state agents on business in 1945 
reveal, one point of general agree- 
ment: that the demand for real 
considerably exceeded the 


prope 
in the market. 


suppl 
TC TALS OF TURNOVER 


O° PARING the reports with 
C yse issued in pre-war days a 


striki fact is the omission to 
ment . even approximate totals of 
turnc r. This involves no sacrifice 
of in’ mation that is worth having, 
becat few firms enabled a com- 
paris. to be made by repeating such 
figui ; they happened to have given 
in tl eceding year, and it prevents 
the ing of exaggerated inferences 
con ng the aggregate volume of 
tral ions. Such exaggeration used 
to 3 from the fact that, as the 


maj of real estate dealings mean 
the loyment of a couple of firms, 
one the vendor and the other for 
the, —-haser, a single sale very often 
figur cwice over, the vendor’s agent 


stati it as a sale, and the pur- 
chas agents presenting his side of 
the | ain. The most laborious com- 
piler totals was therefore no nearer 
the ertainment of the true aggre- 
vate the realisations than if he had 
had figures at all, inasmuch as the 


cumu itive error of duplicated 


amou is might conceivably reach 
milli of pounds. Another thing 


that  ullified the utility of published 
totals vas that many of them included 
local -hares or reversionary interests 
ind insurance policies, and that some 
of the totals omitted the results of 
private treaty transactions. But in 
any case totals were apt to vary 
capriciously from year to year and 
probably few of them represented 
more than the roughest of rough 
estimates. 


FARMS REACHING THE PEAK 


- the reports on 1945 agree that 
4 there is no enquiry for building 
sites; that all types of urban freeholds 
and leaseholds are eagerly snapped up 
and that farms are the most saleable 
of all property. Significantly some 
agents hint that agricultural land is 
not fetching quite as much as it did 
two or three years ago. They attribute 
this partly to a belief that the peak 
has been reached, and it may be that 
any slight slackening in demand is 
consequent on farmers looking less 
favourably on ownership than ten- 
ancy. As tenants they have more 
working capital and more freedom of 
movement from one district to an- 
other if a tempting chance of a good 
holding with possession comes their 
way. Remembering what followed the 
wave of buying during the “ break- 
ip” auctions of 1914-19—forced re- 
sales for want of working capital— 
4 certain proportion of farms that 
have in the last year or two been sold 
cannot be considered as permanently 
out of the market, much as matters 
have of late tended to the advantage 
{ the farming community. ‘ Break- 
ip” sales are by no means over, and 
‘bundant funds are available at low 
rates of interest to finance farmers of 
proven ability, but the traditional 
partnership of landlord and tenant 
‘etains substantial advantages. 


HARRODS ESTATE OFFICES 
U NPRECEDENTED” is a term 

applicable not only to the 
militery and international events of 
1945 (says Mr. Frank D. James, the 
mane ser of Harrods Estate Offices, 


in hs annual report) but to the 
prop: ty market. ‘‘ Without trying 


‘0 po tray, in their exact sequence of 


importance, some of the tendencies 
and experiences regarding realty in 
1945, a few of them may be usefully 
recalled. The first thing to note is 
that the intensified enemy action, in 
the form of flying-bombs and rockets, 
seriously impeded business in_ the 
southern counties for some months, 
and made it difficult to transact busi- 
ness in London. But the spirit of 
confidence and courage that had 
illuminated the other war years kept 
the property market steady, and the 
recovery was very marked after VE- 
Day, and it has been more than main- 
tained ever since. 

“ Throughout 1945 Harrods 
Estate Offices negotiated the sale or 
purchase and tenancy of country 
residential freeholds, in number quite 
up to the average, in the early and 
troubled months, and far exceeding 
the average in the concluding months 
of the year. Prices ruled uniformly 
higher as the year progressed, and, 
whatever inferences may be drawn 
from it, a striking fact was that the 
superior type of property, ranging 
from £10,000 upwards, was more often 
offered than the less costly and, it is 
gratifying to add, soon sold, at or 
near the quoted prices. Nothing has 
happened since to suggest that any- 
body would have derived one iota of 
advantage if the abortive scheme of 
control of selling-prices of houses had 
been in force. Experience every day 
proves that the valuation of country 
houses is a much more exacting task 
than in pre-war times, necessitating 
examination not only of the property 
but its surroundings, in view of recent 
or impending fundamental changes in 
the character of many districts.”’ 


KING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA 
ING PETER OF YUGOSLAVIA 
is about to sell Little Manor, his 
Elizabethan house at Egham, Surrey. 
Messrs. Gosling and Milner are his 
agents. The old but well restored 
residence stands in extensive gardens 
which have been the special object of 
King Peter’s own attention. 


‘‘A SENSE OF FRUSTRATION ”’ 


HATEVER monotony of ex- 
pression may mark agency 
reports it does not extend to the pro- 
nouncements of the chairman of 
property-owning companies. An ex- 
ample was the speech of Mr. P. M. 
Rossdale, at the twenty-third general 
meeting of Town Investments, Limi- 
ted. He said that the net loss of 
income from properties owned by the 
company, or its subsidiaries, which 
had been destroyed or rendered unfit 
for use through war damage, exceeds 
£14,000 a year. But so great had been 
the call for residential and other ac- 
commodation that all the remaining 
property of the company was fully 
let. With the rise in the cost of 
commodities or, if they preferred it, 
the fall in the value of the £, real 
property was tending to increase in 
monetary value. After five instal- 
ments of war damage contribution 
had been paid property owners had 
no more to pay under that head. He 
bdlieved that many people had too 
lightly assumed that cessation of hos- 
tilities would be followed by a speedy 
restoration of the buildings damaged 
or destroyed by enemy action, the 
derequisition of properties held by the 
Government at annual “compensa- 
tion” rentals fixed in days of unex- 
ampled depression, and the general 
revival of trade and commerce, and 
that businesses developing or rebuild- 
ing, property could go ahead and 
thrive. Many people no doubt felt a 
sense of frustration in regard to these 
things. ARBITER. 
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Painted by J. Kynnersley Kirby. 


LFRED BERRY its an example of the old regular 

soldier finding his place in the chemical industry. 
His working career illustrates a characteristic of chemical 
manufacture — how one chemical can be used as the base 
for a variety of products. A native of Stowupland, Mr. 
Berry served 7 years in the Suffolk Regiment before 
entering a nitro-cellulose works in 1913. As an Army 
reservist he rejoined his regiment on the outbreak of war 
in 1914, was wounded and made prisoner at Le Cateau. 
On repatriation in 1919 he went back to his old job. In 
that year the factory, which till then had been using 
nitro-cellulose as the base for explosives, turned over to 
making it into a range of lacquers and finishes needed 
by the furniture and leather trades and particularly by 
the expanding motor-car industry. The development of 
cellulose lacquers, which dried in minutes, were water- 
proof and could be made hard or flexible, was an 
important step towards the production of the popular- 
priced car, for which the demand was then beginning. 
During the war Mr. Berry’s work was extended to 
take in many secret products of direct military use. 
As a charge hand in his old 
factory he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that his efforts helped 
the Royal Navy, the Army, and 
the Royal Air Force in which his 


ay, 


‘wo boys are serving. 
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Cap sleeves, a low-cut neckline, a 

deep swathed waistband, a skirt all 

limp folds. The material is powder 

blue crepe. Designed by Bianca 
Mosca for Jacqmar 





BUCKLEY STUDIOS 


the Winter social functions, not the backless, 
strap décolletage but frocks that are cut high to 
Natural Russian sable bolero, designed by the throat to cover the shoulders. The frocks are ankle- 
Molho to fit snugly over a deep waistband length, are usually slashed to a low V in front or scooped 
away to a low heart-shaped or wedge décolletage. Some 
are slit under the arms almost to the waist under 
padded, stitched or studded epaulettes. Al! have 
sleeves of some sort or another—the newest met: caps 
of material just covering the tops of the arms. The 
starkly tailored dress with long plain sleeves |; dis- 
appearing fast, but while the Winter dinner vesses 
look distinctly more feminine with their deep s :aped 
waistbands and fluid skirts, shortage of material <eeps 
them comparatively slim. They are made i:. sand 
crépes and marocains, in romaine, heavy george? e. 
The nylon taffetas that are appearing every here 
in the New Year are bound to bring a change in _tyle 
as their crisp, airy texture demands a full bouffan/ kitt 
balloon sleeves, ruches and frills. Some enchz« :ting 
designs on nylon (that looks like a stiffened Jay silk 
are being shown by Ascher, some printed, some and- 
painted. Colours are brilliant, and the widely s ced 
designs in dark or bright shades on lilac, lemo . ice 
blue, blush pink, look as though they were trac d in 
brushwork. Two stylised cyclamen flowers and _ leal 
or two make a spray, the design boldly execu d in 
ruby on white, in black on a lilac or a pale lemon g ind. 
A stripe of flowers that looks as though it ha  veen 
stencilled on in water-colours is carried out in arma 
violet on a clear lilac, in carbon blue or tran: icent 
lemon. The hand-painted designs achieve even © ate! 
clarity of colour, A white nylon taffeta painte with 
a trellis in carnation pink has sprays of tulips, 21a 





| the. Wi frocks are being worn again at many of 








A blue and crystal quaking grass spray for the hair or 
decolletage, a topaz and gold filigree bracelet, topaz tions, lilac, hand-painted in mixtures of impres: onist 


drops on a gold choker. Ships 


colours. These nylons will be on sale in this coui.try— 
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Suits 
for 


Early 
Spring 


Man-tailored suit in fine 
quality herringbone suiting. 
Bottle Green or Wine Mix- 
ture. Jacket fastens high 
and has two pockets. The 
skirt has double pleat’ in 
front and plain back. 

Hip Sizes 35, 36, 37, 38, 40. 


























Personal 
Shoppers 
Only 


Attractive Suit for the 
smaller figure made in 
Navy, Green or Brown 
Hopsack. Jacket fastens 
high, with four buttons. 
Skirt has double inverted 
pleat in front, plain back. 
Hip Sizes 35, 36, 37, 38. 


£16 


Oxford St. and Regent St. 
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The florals are notable absentees the 
Summer collection of Grafton anti-shrink ¢ épes, 
where one of the most effective prints is Ci. nese 
an intricate pattern that twines and inter: +ine, 
like wrought-iron, and is carried out in viviq 
Chinese colours. A hemlock head made a_ race. 
ful print. Terra-cotta, the pink of old prick 
houses, and purple are featured also 
a clear Chinese blue. A dot enclo d jp 
a tiny square makes an exceilent t« ore 
pattern for sports shirts. For li: erie 
the amusing motifs include tiny ove. 
birds on a leafy bough, also 1: nute 
parachutes, Squirrel Nutkins, p: der. 

puffs, crackers used like lots, 
Cyclamen and a sparkling ‘mon 
were colours added to the nore 
usual pastel lingerie shades, _ jraf- 
tons are also putting on the: irket 
in late April, a heavy pliabi sand 
2 crépe—the kind of crépe thai is so 
successful for the type of | inner 
dress we have photographed ~and 
they are making this in a large 

»! range of cloudy pastels. 
V ; Moygashel are using ively 
colours and small designs \ ith a 
lot of movement for their jieavy 
rayons. A beach fabric ‘hows 
fish, dolphins, life-buoys, anchors, 
sea-gulls, shells and starfish printed 
in blue, red, green and white on a 
sea-green ground. Birds in ultra- 
marine, coral or lemon fly in for- 
mation on a dazzling white ground. 
Pure linens come in the clearest 
of clear solid colours—lemon, _ terra-cotta, 
forget-me-not blue, as well as white and a 
mellow stone for tailored suits. The formal 
spray or flower head that looks as though it 
were brushed on appears in this collection 
Tomato red is a newcomer in the plainer fabrics 










(1 and 2) Printed nylons for Summer evening frocks 
—cyclamen flowers and leaf in ruby red on white that 
looks as if it were done by brushwork, and lines of parma 
violets on a lilac ground. (3) Spray and pennant design in 
black on white pure silk crepe-de-chine for export. 
Ascher fabrics at 


a cheering thought—and bordered 
squares and scarves in the same 
bright clear shades will be ready 
by the end of the month. Some 
pure silk c1épes are being shown by 
Ascher for export. One delightful 
design is a mixture of pennants 
and formal sprays of tiny flowers 
that look rather like the spray 
brooches that have been so fashion- 
able as lapel ornaments. It is 
traced in black on white and is 
intended for the tailored type of 
dress and jacket that Molyneux 
has made famous. 


NUMBER of these fabrics are included in 
the exhibition of British textiles and 
fabrics at Foyles, sponsored by the British 
Institute of Adult Education. A Topolski print 
is included, a splashy -brilliant design of palms, 
giraffes and jungle foliage, that has been made 
up into a looped dress by Matilda Etches. 
The prints shown at this exhibition are notable 
by the absence of the flowers and sprigs of 
pre-war days. Prints tend to be geometric or 
fcrmal stylised patterns widely spaced. Cottons 
designed for the West India trade, dramatic 
surrealist designs in brilliant colours, are in- 
cluded, and a group of designs from the Victoria 
and Albert Museum of furnishing fabrics by 
famous British artists completed just before the 
war. The exhibition remains open until the 
end of the month. 





P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


ACROSS 
C R O SSWO R D No. 8 > 5 1. Elusive monarch of the tree tops (6, 7) om 


10. Rip coat and find fruit (7) 








a i, Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions Decthin : ‘ 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 835, Country LIFE, 11. Paris to a Roman (7) 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,’”’ not later than the 12. Long, short and square, perhaps (4) 
: first post on Thursday, January 31, 1946. 13 and 14. More permanent than an identifica- 
a O Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. tion card : you can’t lose it (5, 4) 
2 ; ard : j ‘ ‘ 





17. Gyves (7) 

18. “One that loved not wisely but too well” (7 ] 

19. Boys of singularly destructive tendency (7) 

22. Day that always ends with a tub (7) 

24 and 25. You may expect a crop of platitudes 
from their fields of learning (9) 

26. Cultivate the soil; there should be money in 4 
it (4) 

29. Sounds a staggering dog (7) 

30. “Let them not live to taste this lan I’s in- 








8. Answered by the man who goes tive 
(4, 2, 3, 4) C 


J 9. Reverse the townward drift (4, 2, 3, 4 
29 arene “so 2 15. A man climbing up to mend the ro now fi 
7 e io 7 re rT the lights have been (5) 


crease, That would with - wound this 
fair land’s peace.’’—Shakespeare (7 
31. Suitable headgear for a young Comm» nist in 
Yorkshire? (3, 6, 4) If 
DOWN. - 
‘2. What it says, though it must be read ¢ wn (7 m 
3. The tool for choice (4) 
4. Insert E (anagr.) (7) S( 
» s * x 5. Mixture of black and white (7) be 
25 26 j 6. Pretty ending for a painter (4) 
eee 26] + | j 7. Not the intake : just the opposite (7) be 
a a 


16. Domain of an African queen (5) = 

20. An engineer comes to do duty when r ured 
(7) 

21. Taken and locked up (7) 

y : 22. Poet who was almost all bones and no 
hated i/ wee it Name 23. Another poet, would make a “Sir,” t 
Again SOOK / (Mr., Mrs., etc.) 27. Hardly the way to cook fish (4) 

28. Teeth are engaged in it. There’s dare 
Address here ! (4) 


7 —_ 
Solo MECGHS REAL SOLUTION TO No. 834. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which is 


"1 ~ R 
apfeared in the issue of January 18, will be announced next week. The winner of Crossword No. . 


ORANGE JUICE ACROSS.—1 and 3, Highmindedness; 9, Real; 10, Lieutenant; 12, 
































Image; 13, Artery; 15, Rot; 18, Gates; 19, Increased; 22, Amendment; 
24, Trier; 25, Her; 26, Urbane; 29, Evils; 32, Eulogistic; 33, Fade; Mr. George B. Hunter, 
” 34 and 35, Four-poster beds. DOWN.—1, Hurlingham; 2, Guarantees; 100, East Claremont Street, 
4, Imitative; 5, Doubt; 6, Drear; 7, Evan; 8, Site; 11, Versed; 14, Ear; % 
16, Assimilate; 17, Addressees; 20, Catherine; 21, Entree; 23, Mab: 27, Edinburgh. 





7 Rig up; 28, Asses; 30, Deaf; 31, Clou. rn 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, bu “It. 

re-sold. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1/6 and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated cond. ion 
or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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Elegant women the world over have 


come to regard this name as a 
synonym for dinner and evening 
gowns of exquisite taste and 


originality. 


The day is coming when every one 
of us will dance and dine in gowns 
whose line and colour reflect the 
leading part that Rosalinde Gilbert is 
playing in the 


brave new world 


ot fashion. 


S/S Rigen 
3 


“iy 








aati ae rm 


Then ‘Viyella : 





Regd. 

will be back } 

i 
hen there are cricket boots again, and flannels 
are cleaned in a week. When petrol is no longer 

} 4 
measured by the coupon. When shopkeepers can 
say ‘PIL send it, madam’—then ‘ Viyella’ will 


he back, the fine unshrinkable fabric that has 
There will be 
cosy nightwear for children and grown-ups. Gay 


been famous for generations. 


frocks and blouses. Shirts for men and boys. 


scacnamnegeeceenes eet 


ell know then that peace has really returned ! 
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AP yiveycitsters 
Maved 


Well tailored in an original diagonal weave 


with saddle-stitched stripe. The coat has 
single button fastening, with deep revers and 
interesting flap pockets. The skirt has a 
deep pleat back and front. In black with 
green stripe, brown with yellow stripe, navy 


with red stripe. Four sizes. 


£ yt |) (18 coupons) 


cobe 


(Debenhams Ltd.) 


WIGMORE ST., LOND@], BAA 


LANgham 4444 


South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. 
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To-day, with 

“ Bristol’ WAYFARER passenger transport, safe, comfortable and speedy air travel is brou 
within the financial range of a vast new stratum of potential air travellers. This latest ‘“ Brist 
aircraft—with an exceptionally high safety factor ensured by war-proven constructional feature 
has been evolved to provide air transportation for passenger or cargo at low fare and freight r: 
Built by a pioneer organisation in the aviation industry with an unexcelled war-time recor: 
achievement, the “WAYFARER ” is the forerunner of greater “ Bristol”’ civil aircraft to c: 

. . bringing those advantages which air-travel alone gives . . . travelling to precise schec 
based upon the unfailing and characteristic reliability of “ Bristol’’-built aircraft and eng 


THE “BRISTOL” WAYFARER ; : 
Capacity for 32 passengers ALLE 
- t 4 “e 


W4 
raft and ALO engined fr cov ae rant a 
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